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Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  prize-winning 
letters  in  the  monthly  Chain  Store  Age  contest, 
showing  how  Canco's  selling  suggestions  help 
grocers  increase  sales  of  canned  foods.  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company  advertisements  appear 
every  month  in  five  leading  grocery  publica¬ 
tions,  are  read  by  170,000  grocers. _ 
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'DROBABLY  the  most  amazing  thing  about  Broadway  is  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  restaurants  that  line  the  street.  Here  in  some  miraculous 
fashion  millions  of  people  are  fed  daily  without  confusion  or  delay. 
Canners  all  over  the  nation  are  feeding  the  people  of  New  York. 
Heekin  Cans  are  but  a  part  of  Heekin  Service  .  .  .  prompt  delivery 
. . .  Heekin  Faultless  Closing  Machines  . . .  the  Heekin  Food  Research 
Department  ...  all  are  at  your  disposal.  May  we  serve  you? 


Looking  North  from 
Times  Square  into  the 
heart  of  New  York 
night  life  where  the  tin 
can  feeds  millions. 
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HEADLINER 

OF  THE 

CAMERON 

1938 

CAN-MAKING 

LINE 


The  Cameron  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter 
interlocked  with  the  Dexter  continuous  plate¬ 
feeding  device,  sets  a  new  high  in  body-blank 
production. 

It  heads  the  Cameron  High-Speed  Can  Making 
Line.  The  subsequent  operations  of  can- 
manufacture  are  also  performed  by  smooth¬ 
running,  dependable,  automatic  machines. 

Makers ! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

140  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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What  better  simile  could  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  careful  training  and  steady  growth  of 
Continental's  wide  flung  Service  Organiza¬ 
tion.  An  organization  composed  of  men 
schooled  in  the  exacting  needs  of  the  indus¬ 
try  and  broadened  by  long  experience  to 
render  the  highest  type  of  service  and  co¬ 
operation 

True,  these  men  are  specialists  in  mechanics, 
bacteriology  and  research,  but  their  margin 
of  knowledge  goes  beyond  the  limitations  of 
the  problem  at  hand.  They  know  your  busi¬ 


ness  from  A  to  Z  and  are  fully  qualified  to 
give  you  able  and  intelligent  assistance  on 
the  spot,  or  know  where  to  direct  your  prob¬ 
lem  for  quick  solution. 

Consider  then,  if  you  will,  the  true  merit  of 
this  service  in  the  successful  operation  of 
your  business.  And  remember,  too,  that  be¬ 
hind  the  men  and  the  service  is  a  company 
whose  every  resource  is  devoted  unre¬ 
servedly  to  your  interests. 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  how  Continental 
can  serve  you  better. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 


EDITORIALS 

Tribute — The  canning  industry  might  well  pause 
for  a  moment,  in  silent  memory,  of  a  man  who, 
through  his  actions  and  efforts,  figured  large  in  its 
life,  Senator  Copeland.  It  is  intimated  that  the  stress 
of  work  largely  contributed  to  his  sudden  death,  which 
might  be  interpreted  that  he  gave  his  life  for  his 
country.  It  is  related  that,  as  a  doctor,  he  warned  the 
late  Senator  Robinson  that  he  was  over-working,  and 
must  slow  down,  and  as  you  recall.  Senator  Robinson 
died  suddenly.  Senator  Copeland,  failing  to  apply  the 
same  advice  to  himself,  fell  the  same  sort  of  victim. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Laws  —  The  Wages  and  Hours  Bill  was  passed  as 
everyone  felt  sure  it  would  be,  and  it  is  now  law, 
—  but  so  far  as  the  great  mass  of  canners  is  concerned 
it  will  not  affect  them  this  season.  It’s  due  to  go  into 
force  towards  the  end  of  October,  and,  with  the  growing 
season  as  it  is,  most  packs  will  probably  be  out  of  the 
way  by  that  time.  And  if  they  are  not,  the  canners 
have  been  exempted,  anyway.  So  there  is  nothing  to 
worry  about  in  that  line. 

The  new  Pure  Food  law  was  also  passed  but  as  yet 
its  definite  terms  have  not  been  analyzed,  and  until  that 
has  been  officially  done,  that  law,  too,  can  be  left  for 
later  worry,  if  any.  For  the  time  the  industry  will 
probably  rejoice  that  there  was  no  Name-On-The-Label 
clause  included  in  the  new  bill.  In  years  to  come  they 
will  realize  the  more  clearly  what  that  omission  means. 

And  now  that  Congress  and  its  meddling  is  over  we 
may  expect  the  strings  to  the  great  baloon  of  prosperity 
to  be  cut,  and  to  see  it  soar  to  dizzy  heights.  Always 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  army  of  fault-finders  was 
correct  in  its  predictions.  From  now  on  until  election 
time  the  air  will  be  filled  with  claims  and  counter¬ 
claims,  and  anyone  who  wants  to  listen  will  be  able  to 
get  his  fill,  no  matter  what  his  tenets. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish  to  study  the 
requirements  imposed  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  the 
National  Canners  Association  has  issued  a  preliminary 
analysis  and  sent  it  out.  As  seems  to  be  the  custom 
now-a-days  the  dose  is  not  nearly  as  bitter  as  was  pre¬ 
dicted.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  “het-up”  over  a  law 
which  sets  a  minimum  of  25  cents  per  hour,  for  44 
hours,  or  $11  per  week!  They  can’t  buy  many  canned 
foods  with  that. 

MARKETING — This  industry  is  not  very  articulate, 
by  which  we  mean  it  is  very  hard  to  get  up  any  discus¬ 
sion,  to  get  them  to  write  in  their  opinions  on  any 
matter  broached  in  these,  or  any  other,  columns.  They 


read,  and  they  weigh  carefully,  but  they  will  not  enter 
debates.  If  they  would,  much  good  could  be  developed 
from  it.  Our  suggestion,  last  week,  that  canners  would 
have  to  adopt  a  monthly  step-up  form  of  prices  if  they 
expected  to  keep  from  being  wiped  out,  met  with  a  lot 
of  attention,  but  not  many  letters.  This  idea  was 
thrown  out  merely  with  the  intention  to  help  a  situation 
that  is  becoming  desperate ;  to  illustrate  the  truth  that 
a  change  in  buying  habits  has  taken  place  and  that  it 
is  proving  hurtful  to  the  entire  industry,  and  that  the 
industry  must  take  steps  to  defend  itself.  If  this  way 
is  not  the  right  one,  or  one  which  can  be  made  workable, 
let’s  have  your  ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  The 
matter  cannot  be  left  to  drift,  for  it  will  drift  against 
you  and  not  in  your  favor.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not 
the  merchandising  of  your  goods  is  the  great  job  now 
confronting  each  one  of  you.  The  old  era  has  passed, 
and  we  are  in  a  new  day,  and  you  must  meet  the  condi¬ 
tion.  You  will  either  have  to  learn  how  to  sell  your 
output — that  is  to  market  it  profitably,  through  per¬ 
sonalized  sales  efforts — be  swallowed  up  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive,  or  become  merely  a  superintendent  (for  others)  in 
your  own  plant.  You  have  a  whole  army  of  ready  and 
willing  assistants  to  improve  the  quality  or  the 
quantity  of  your  output,  or  to  guide  your  operations 
along  the  most  scientific  ways;  a  veritable  wealth  of 
production  assistants,  covering  every  feature  from 
improved  seed  strains  to  the  ultra-modern  method  of 
processing,  but  when  you  are  told  that  you  must  now 
become  a  first  class,  A  No.  1  canned  foods  salesman, 
you  just  don’t  believe  it.  You  have  packed  the  goods, 
and  always  they  have  made  tracks  to  your  door  to  take 
them  away  (thus  seemingly  proving  that  old  better 
mouse-trap  fable),  and  now  you  have  to  sell  them,  like 
any  tooth-pick  or  piano  maker  ? ! 

We’d  like  to  say  yes,  because  we  would  like  to  force 
you  up  against  the  great  buyers ;  to  make  you  talk  the 
quality  of  your  goods,  and  to  fight  for  the  right  price — 
for  that  is  what  this  industry  needs  more  than  all  else. 
If  this  ever  happens  it  will  change  the  whole  face  of  the 
canned  foods  industry;  you’d  soon  learn  what  quality 
means,  and  what  your  competitors  are  offering,  and  you 
would  soon  learn  to  co-operate  with  a  few  good  distrib¬ 
utors  in  supplying  a  limited  territory  with  the  exact 
kind  of  goods  they  want;  building  up  trade  and  good 
will,  and  steadily  increasing  your  output  to  keep  pace 
with  such  demand.  And  price  would  never  again  be  the 
dominating  factor.  We  mean  that.  What  would  come 
from  forcing  the  canners  to  sell  their  own  outputs 
would  far  outweigh  any  mere  added  profits,  because  it 
would  convert  good  superintendents  of  production  into 
energetic,  capable,  able  salesmen.  The  time  might 
come  later  when  you  would  not  have  to  take  to  the  road 
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personally,  but  would  have  capable  salesmen  constantly 
on  the  job;  but  to  manage  them  you  must,  yourself, 
know  and  understand  salesmanship ;  in  other  words  you 
must  know  how  to  do  the  job,  if  you  expect  to  make 
such  a  force  successful.  Would  you  carry  and  sell  some 
other  canner’s  line  ? 

We  will  leave  this  question  right  there,  because  that’s 
the  nub  of  it. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW?— The  world  is  travelling 
so  fast  that  it  makes  ones  head  swim  to  even  think 
about  it.  Read  these  few  excerpts  from  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  sent  us  recently,  and  see  what 
you  know — or  don’t. 

“Up  at  Cornell,  with  the  aid  of  artificial  foods,  they  have 
turned  out  synthetic  sheep  that  never  tasted  grass  or  grain.” 

“A  radio  in  a  cow-shed  increased  the  milk  output  of  each  cow 
a  gallon  a  day.  Also  the  animals  listen  more  and  eat  less.” 

“We  now  have  specialists  in  what  is  known  as  music  therapy. 
Employers  bent  on  stepping  up  production  are  going  in  for  lively 
marches.  Phonograph  records  in  one  factory  so  reduced  the 
boredom  of  355  girls  who  sat  all  day  packing  cracker  boxes,  that 
their  output  was  increased  11  per  cent.” 

“One  extremely  interesting  development  is  a  surgical  method 
that  makes  dead  eyes  live  again.  Corneas  from  corpses  help 
blind  persons  to  see.  One  famous  doctor  successfully  trans¬ 
planted  dead  men’s  corneas  to  living  blind  eyes,  thereby  restor¬ 
ing  vision.” 

“Foods  are  being  sterilized  by  invisible  rays,  and  sound  waves 
are  being  used  to  make  milk  soft.” 

“A  robot  brain  machine  corrects  school  exams  at  the  rate  of 
900  an  hour  with  more  than  human  accuracy.  The  machine  sees 
as  many  as  150  answers  at  one  time  and  grades  them  instantly.” 

“The  use  of  mercury  engines  on  ships  may  produce  a  huge 
saving  and  revolutionize  marine  engineering.  It  is  estimated 
that  such  engines  on  the  Normandie  would  effect  a  saving  of 
about  $400,000  a  year,  assuming  20  round  trips.” 

“In  the  past,  almost  80  per  cent  of  chickens  hatched  have 
been  roosters.  A  new  machine  using  an  electric  current,  appears 
to  be  able  to  change  the  sex  of  an  egg,  and  this  may  bring  about 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  egg-laying  chicken  population.” 

“We  are  witnessing  the  most  rapid  multiplication  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  new  materials  ever  recorded.  There  are  dozens  of 
new  alloys  that  are  harder,  stronger  and  lighter  than  those  here¬ 
tofore  used.” 

“A  new  gas  found  in  Sweden  quickly  sobers  inebriates.  Drunks 
who  inhale  it  sober  up  in  a  few  minutes,  without  injury  to  their 
health.” 

“You  can  now  chew  a  cup  of  coffee.  It  is  in  chewing-gum 
form.  Tastes  like  black  coffee  and  produces  the  same  stimulating 
effect.” 

“The  revolution  in  glass  is  giving  us  glass  houses,  shimmering 
glass  furniture,  glass  curtains,  balustrades,  door  frames,  and 
mirrors  in  a  score  of  shades  that  multiply  the  apparent  size  of 
rooms.” 

“Surveys  indicate  that  85  out  of  every  100  cases  of  hay  fever 
and  pollen  asthma  are  relieved  by  air-conditioning.” 

“Developments  with  so-called  ‘heavy  water’  offer  promise  of 
a  brand  new  field  of  chemistry.” 

“We  will  have  synthetic  radium,  side-walk  subways,  telephones 
in  private  automobiles  and  busses,  scores  of  new  foods,  some  of 
them  obtained  from  cottonseed  and  other  materials  not  now 
regarded  as  sources  of  edible  products.” 

“It  is  also  interesting  to  consider  that  a  cubic  mile  of  sea  water 
contains  $11,000,000  worth  of  gold  if  the  water  is  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  or  $600,000,000  worth  of  gold,  if  it  is  deep  down.” 

“Tabloid  newspapers  printed  by  radio  will  be  introduced  in 
California  this  Fall.  The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  will 
place  at  least  50  receiving  sets  in  homes,  and  the  broadcast  will 
be  made  from  between  midnight  and  6  A.  M.  The  householder 
will  find  his  newspaper  in  his  set  when  he  arises.” 

“The  Germans  are  getting  a  lot  of  materials  for  synthetics 
from  the  sea.  They  are  using  whales,  sharks  and  fish  to  help 
feed  and  clothe  themselves.  Some  of  the  new  sausages  are  90 
per  cent  fish  and  10  per  cent  meat.” 
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“Movies  in  the  future  will  be  felt  and  smelled,  as  well  as  seen 
and  heard.” 

“These  infant  businesses  are  getting  into  the  production  of: 
Automobile  trailers,  tung  oil,  paper  from  Southern  pine,  canned 
citrus  fruits,  television  instruments,  steel  furniture,  synthetic 
stone,  heat-resistant  glass  pots  and  pans,  cameras  that  utilize 
infra-red  rays  and  that  produce  the  illusion  of  depth,  rare  per¬ 
fumes  and  wines  from  citrus  fruits,  midget  airplanes,  tabloid 
foods,  copper  and  bronze  clothes,  copper  wallpaper,  the  growing 
of  bamboo  in  the  South,  the  manufacture  of  thousands  of  every¬ 
day  articles  out  of  plastic  materials,  and  the  capture  of  many 
highly  useful  articles  out  of  what  are  now  wholly  waste  products. 
We  are  passing  through  the  most  serious  hour  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  has  ever  known.” 

OFF  THE*  RECORD 

That  things  are  not  always  what  they  seem 
(particularly  as  pictured  by  the  daily  press) 
read  this: 

From  The  New  York  Times,  Financial  Section 
WASHINGTON,  June  19. — The  Public  Utility  Holding  Com¬ 
pany  Act  does  not  mean  a  “death  sentence”  or  dictatorship”  for 
the  public  utility  industry  or  the  utility  holding  company,  but 
marks  “a  return  to  old-fashioned  American  conservatism  and  fair 
dealing  from  which  we  strayed  in  the  roaring  twenties,”  Robert 
E.  Healy,  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
asserted  in  a  statement  today. 

Commissioner  Healy’s  discussion  of  the  law  was  prepared  for 
the  special  public  utility  edition  of  The  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  released  simultaneously  to  all  daily  newspapers. 

Tells  Purpose  of  the  Act 

“The  Holding  Company  Act  means  the  end  of  corporate  pyra¬ 
miding  in  the  electric  and  gas  utility  field  with  its  attendant 
obfuscation,  speculation  and  unhealthy  concentration  of  control,” 
Mr.  Healy  wrote.  “It  means,  I  hope,  the  end  of  improper 
accounting  methods.  It  means  no  more  write-ups  and  no  more 
manufacturing  of  values  and  earnings  for  stock-jobbing  purposes. 
It  means  an  end  of  the  exploitation  and  victimization  of  oper¬ 
ating  companies  by  financial  prestidigitators. 

“Theie  will  be  no  more  private  systems  of  inflation  for  the 
benefit  of  a  self-appointed  few.  There  will  be  no  more  upstream 
loans  from  operating  companies  to  support  their  anaemic  par¬ 
ents.  There  will  be  no  more  extortionate  service  charges, 
representing,  in  effect,  special  dividends  disguised  as  operating 
expenses.  There  should  be  no  more  milking  of  operating  subsidi¬ 
aries  through  inadequate  provision  for  depreciation.  There  should 
be  no  more  tricky  securities  to  trap  the  unwary  investor. 

“Voting  power  will  be  more  equitably  distributed.  In  reorgani¬ 
zations,  the  act  means  that  thei'e  will  be  no  more  blackmailing  of 
senior  security  holders  by  the  junior  interests  who  may  own 
nothing  but  a  power  to  vote.  It  means  that  government  will  have 
the  right  to  say  something  as  to  the  direction  of  the  growth  of 
national  utility  systems  made  up  of  corporations  which  are  said 
to  be  devoted  to  the  public  service,  which  occupy  public  streets 
and  highways  and  dam  interestate  and  international  rivers 
usually  without  paying  for  the  privilege,  which  through  delega¬ 
tion  to  them  of  a  portion  of  the  State’s  sovei’eignty  are  permitted 
to  condemn  private  property,  and  which  owe  their  very  existence 
to  the  indulgence  of  government. 

What  the  Law  Does  Not  Mean 
“On  the  other  hand,  the  Holding  Company  Act  does  not  mean 
the  nationalization  of  the  utility  industry.  It  does  not  mean  a 
death  sentence  for  the  utility  industry  or  for  the  utility  holding 
company.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  can  raise  Insull  Utility 
Investments,  Inc.,  from  the  dead  or  that  we  can  breath  value 
into  securities  which  it  was  unfair  to  issue  in  the  first  place. 
Finally,  it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  to  be  a  dictatorship  over 
the  utility  industry.” 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Healy  declared  the  law  implies  “Lawful 
regulation  in  the  interest  of  investors,  consumers  and  the  public, 
and  a  return  to  old-fashioned  American  conservatism  and  fair 
dealing  from  which  we  strayed  in  the  roaring  twenties. 

“If  the  ideals  of  this  statute  are  attained,”  he  added,  “this 
great  industry  will  place  itself  on  permanently  firm  economic 
foundations  and  will  see  its  own  development  bring  increasing 
benefit  both  to  itself  and  the  investing  and  consuming  public.’ 
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INTRODUCTION 

HE  great  increase  in  commercial  production  of  fruit  juices 
has  provided  a  market  for  much  off-size,  off-grade,  and  other¬ 
wise  unsalable  fruit,  and  to  this  extent  has  improved  the  market 
for  the  better  fruit.  Present  trends  indicate  that  for  some  fruits 
not  only  the  culls  but  also  fruit  of  the  better  grades  will  be 
converted  into  juice.  The  fruit  grower  as  well  as  the  juice 
manufacturer  is  interested,  therefore,  in  the  increased  utilization 
of  fruits  for  juice.  This  publication  has  been  prepared  to 
furnish  the  basic  priciples  involved  in  the  commercial  prepara¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  fruit  juices,  by  use  of  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  can  improve  the  quality  of  his  product.  From  this 
information  the  grower  can  more  intelligently  arrange  for 
utilization  of  his  surplus  fruit  and  select  those  varieties  of  fruits 
which  can  be  used  to  best  advantage  in  making  juice.  Since  the 
initial  investment  for  a  properly  equipped  juice  plant  is  high, 
and  the  market  a  highly  competitive  one,  small  producers  of 
limited  means  will  find  it  a  difficult  and  risky  field  to  enter. 

Practical  directions  are  also  given  for  the  commercial  and 
farm-scale  preparation  of  fruit  juices  and  fruit-juice  beverages. 
The  home  preparation  of  fruit  juices  is  described  elsewhere.* 
The  information  presented  here  is  based  on  investigations  made 
by  the  staff  of  the  Fruit  Products  Laboratory  of  the  University 
of  California,  on  the  investigations  of  other  laboratories,  and  on 
commercial  experience. 

TRENDS  IN  FRUIT-JUICE  PRODUCTION 

Fruit  juices,  such  as  pineapple  and  tomato,  previously  pro¬ 
duced  to  a  limited  extent,  have  now  largely  displaced  in  extent 
of  production  such  juices  as  apple  and  grape,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  widely  distributed.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  change  in 
the  relative  importance  of  the  juices  but  there  has  also  occurred 
a  marked  change  in  packaging.  Cans  have  largely  replaced 
bottles,  and  still  juices  have  become  more  popular  than  the 
carbonated.  The  annual  production  of  canned  juices  for  which 
statistics  are  available  is  given  in  table  1.  An  estimate  of  the 
relative  volumes  of  the  various  juices  produced  in  1935  is  given 
in  table  2. 


the  drinking  of.  orange  juice  at  breakfast.  However,  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of  the  finished  product  and  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  suitable  can  enamels  have  also  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  present  development.  The  United  States  consumers  are  more 
juice-conscious  today  than  ever  before  and  are  more  receptive 
to  new  fruit  juices.  Thus,  they  have  received  favorably  such 
juices  as  apricot  and  prune  which  have  been  marketed  recently, 
although  these  juices  were  not  favorably  received  by  the  trade 
when  they  were  introduced  several  years  ago. 

A  recent  survey  has  shown  that  most  of  the  fruit  juices  served 
in  the  home  are  used  at  breakfast,  the  next  largest  use  being  as 
a  between-meals  drink  especially  for  children.  The  use  of  juice 
in  fruit-beverages,  such  as  punches  and  ades  and  in  mixed  drinks 
is  least  important  in  the  home.  However,  certain  prepared 
juices,  such  as  lemon  juice,  are  used  largely  for  mixed  drinks 
and  in  bakery  products.  The  common  use  of  fruit  juices  at 
breakfast  has  resulted  in  the  increased  production  of  still  and 
somewhat  tart  juices  rather  than  of  carbonated  fruit- juice 
beverages  so  popular  less  than  a  decade  ago. 

TABLE  2 

Production  of  Fruit  Juice  in  1935 


Total  Tons  used  Tons  used  Cases  of  Cases  of 
average  for  juice  for  juice  in  juice  juice 

Fruit  United  purposes  in  the  Pacific  produced  in  produced  in 

States  sup-  the  United  Coast  the  United  the  Pacific 
ply,  in  tons  States  states  States  Coast  states 

Apples  .  3,517,000  33,000  3,300  1,250,000  125,000 

Grapes  .  1,847,000  22,900  2,100  1,000,000  100,000 

Grapefruit  .  681,440  107,500  3,800*  2,G76;586  70,000* 

Lemons  .  302,000  1,000  1,000  10,000  10,000 

Oranges  .  2,123,560  35,428  27,428  1,107,299  817,232 

Pineapples  .  268,000  100,000  100,000t  2,500,000  2,500,0001 

Prunes  .  258,000t  .  5,000§  . 

Tomatoes  .  .  .  7,200,000  1,345,000 

Others  .  7,000  6,750  400,000  300,000 


*  California  and  Arizona.  t  Normal  crop  about  190,000  tons, 

t  Hawaii.  §  Califorina. 


Source  of  data : 

Anonymous.  Products  survey  11.  Canned  and  bottled  fruit  juices.  West. 
Canner  and  Packer  28(6)  :17-18.  1936. 


TABLE  1 

Total  United  States  Production  of  Juices  in  Actual  Cases  of  All  Sizes 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 


Apple  Grape  Grapefruit  Orange  Pineapple  .  ■  . 

juice  juice  juice  juice  juice  Tomato  juice 

Year  in  glass  in  glass  in  cans  in  cans  in  cans  Cans  Glass 


1929 

205,000 

186,000 

1930 

170,024 

37,552 

1,338,964 

1931 

416,683 

99,209 

3,476^244 

1932 

288,324 

36,362 

4,583,635 

1933 

728,691 

110,697 

700,000 

4,170,794 

433,259 

1934 

629,676 

342,678 

2,000,000 

6,703,920 

435,256 

1935 

1,250,000 

1,000,000 

2,676,686 

1,107,299 

2,600,000 

8,170,640 

967,872 

1936 

1,450,000 

1,000,000 

2,227,074 

1,462,462 

6,000,000 

1,000,000 

Source  of  data : 

Anonymous.  Products  survey.  11.  Canned  and  bottled  fruit  juices.  West. 
Canner  and  Packer  28(6)  :17-18.  1936. 

The  expansion  of  the  market  for  fruit  juices  is  due  in  part  to 
the  effective  advertising  of  the  citrus  industry  which  popularized 


The  most  important  problem  in  the  preparation  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  fruit  juices  is  that  of  retaining  in  the  finished  product  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  pleasing  qualities  of  the  fresh  juice.  The 
methods  of  preparation  should  alter  the  original  fresh-fruit 
aroma  and  flavor  as  little  as  possible.  Any  fruit  juice  is  best 
when  it  is  first  pressed  from  the  sound  fresh  fruit,  and  any 
treatment  that  may  be  given  it  thereafter  usually  injures  its 
delicate  flavor  and  aroma.  The  appearance  of  the  juice  can  be 


*  This  circular  supersedes  Circular  313,  “Fruit  Juices  and  Fruit  Juice  Bever¬ 
ages,”  by  John  H.  Irish. 

®  Assistant  Professor  of  Fruit  Technology  and  Assistant  Chemist  in  the 
Experiment  Station. 

*  Associate  in  the  Experiment  Station. 

*  Cruess,  W.  V.  Preparation  of  fruit  juices  in  the  home.  California  Agr.  Ext. 
Cir.  65:1-15.  1932.  Reprinted  1933, 
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improved,  as  by  making  it  clearer,  but  the  natural  flavor  cannot 
be  improved  upon.  Second  only  to  the  retention  of  flavor  and 
color  is  the  retention  of  nutritive  value.  Fruit  juices  have  been 
included  in  the  diet,  particularly  of  growing  children,  largely 
as  a  source  of  water-soluble  vitamins  (B  and  C)  and  obviously 
these  should  not  be  destroyed.  The  fruit  acids,  sugars,  and  the 
mineral  salts  present,  which  are  also  highly  beneficial,  are  more 
stable  than  the  vitamins  and  usually  are  not  affected  by  the 
processing. 

The  nature  of  the  fruit,  the  method  of  extracting  the  juice,  as 
well  as  the  method  of  preparing  and  preserving  the  juice,  in¬ 
fluence  its  quality.  Not  all  species  of  fruits  are  suitable  for 
juice  and  not  all  varieties  of  the  juice  fruits  are  equally  desir¬ 
able.  The  variety  of  the  fruit  used,  the  locality  and  conditions 
under  which  it  is  grown,  its  maturity  and  condition  when  used, 
have  a  marked  effect,  not  only  on  its  initial  flavor,  but  also  on 
its  keeping  quality.  The  best  juice  can  be  made  only  when 
freshly  picked,  sound  fruit,  of  a  suitable  variety,  and  at  its 
optimum  maturity,  is  used.  Good  juice  cannot  be  made  from 
moldy,  decayed,  or  split  fruit.  Off-size,  blemished,  or  sound  fruit 
otherwise  unsalable  for  table  use  may  be  used.^ 

The  structure  and  composition  of  the  fruit  determine  the 
method  that  should  be  used  for  extracting  the  juice.  Among 
the  more  important  factors  that  are  involved  are:  the  nature  of 
occurrence  of  the  juice  in  the  fruit,  whether  in  localized  areas 
or  elements  or  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  fruit; 
whether  in  easily  ruptured  juice  cells  or  in  cells  surrounded  by 
mucilaginous  or  gummylike  substances;  the  presence  of  undesir¬ 
able  constituents  such  as  bitter  glucosides,  astringent  or  bitter 
tannins,  objectionable  oils,  and  enzymes  in  localized  tissues;  the 
location  of  desirable  constituents  such  as  color  pigments  and 
flavoring  substances;  and  the  rigidity  of  the  structures  sur¬ 
rounding  the  juice  tissues.  In  general,  the  juice  in  the  whole 
fruit  is  contained  within  the  cells  or  in  juice  sacs  and  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  various  tissues  that  go  to  make  up  the 
remainder  of  the  fruit  structure.  During  the  extraction  of  the 
juice,  the  various  tissues  are  broken,  and  the  juice  is  mixed  with 
them  and  as  a  result  may  obsorb  the  undesirable  products  these 
contain.  Furthermore,  fluid  containing  undesirable  elements 
may  be  pressed  out  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  juice  sacs. 
Therefore,  the  juice  should  be  extracted  by  methods  which  result 
in  the  minimum  of  contamination  with  undesirable  constituents 
present  in  the  tissues  surrounding  the  juice  cells,  or  sacs. 

Not  only  the  method  of  extraction,  but  also  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  employed  is  important.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
exposure  of  citrus  juices  to  air  results  in  considerable  changes 
in  flavor  and  color,  and  recent  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
undesirability  of  exposing  other  and  more  stable  fruit  juices, 
as  for  example,  apple  and  grape,  to  air  either  during  extraction 
or  subsequent  handing.  Avoidance  of  exposure  to  air,  during 
both  extraction  and  subsequent  treatment,  and  the  removal  of 
the  air  present  in  the  juice  by  holding  it  under  high  vacuum  is 
necessary  not  only  for  the  more  complete  retention  of  initial 
flavor,  but  also  for  the  retention  of  those  vitamins  subject  to 
destruction  by  oxidation,  such  as  vitamin  C.  Contamination  of 
the  juices  with  metals,  particularly  iron  and  copper,  absorbed 
during  extraction,  clearing,  or  processing,  is  to  be  avoided  also. 
These  metals  not  only  give  the  juice  an  objectionable  metallic 
flavor  but  also  hasten  oxidative  changes  and  may  produce  objec¬ 
tionable  precipitates,  such  as  iron  tannates.  Corrosion-resistant 
materials  should  be  used  for  all  equipment  coming  in  contact 
with  the  juice  during  extraction  and  processing. 

The  clearing  of  fruit  juices,  either  mechanically  as  by  filtra¬ 
tion,  or  chemiqally  as  by  the  use  of  fining  agents,  is  another 
important  factor  in  flavor  retention.  While  the  improvement  in 
appearance  by  removal  of  the  coarse  particles  of  pulp  and  the 
seeds  and  other  tissue  fragments  is  desirable,  complete  clarifica¬ 
tion  often  adversely  affects  the  flavor  and  color  of  the  juice. 
It  is  well  known  that  juices  completely  freed  of  suspended  ma¬ 
terial  are  more  stable.  This  fact,  in  addition  to  the  wide  use 
of  glass  containers  for  juices,  was  probably  responsible  for  the 
former  wide  practices  of  filtering  or  clarification.  However, 
much  of  the  flavor  and  the  color  of  fruit  juices,  such  as  the 
orange  and  tomato,  is  contained  in  the  suspended  material,  the 
removal  of  which  would  detract  from  the  appearance  and  flavor 


of  the  product.  To  market  citrus  juices  in  the  cloudy  condition 
has  long  been  customary,  and  with  the  advent  of  suitably  lined 
cans  this  practice  has  extended  to  the  other  major  fruit  juices. 
The  amount  of  pulp  to  be  left  in  the  juice,  however,  depends,  on 
the  one  hand,  on  the  content  of  enzymes  and  other  undesirable 
constituents,  and  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  presence  of  coloring 
and  flavoring  bodies.  It  is  not  easy  to  strike  a  proper  balance 
which  would  result  in  the  retention  of  the  minimum  of  those 
agencies  responsible  for  off-flavors  and  losses  in  color  and  the 
maximum  of  the  desirable  color  and  flavor-bearing  bodies. 

Finally,  the  activity  of  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  spoil¬ 
ing  of  the  juice,  particularly  the  microorganisms  and  the 
enzymes,  should  be  inhibited  with  the  minimum  effect  on  flavor. 
At  present,  the  destruction  of  these  agencies  by  heat  has  proved 
to  be  more  practical  than  the  storage  of  the  juices  under  condi¬ 
tions  unfavorable  to  their  activity.  Since  fruit  juices,  especially 
citrus  juices,  develop  undesirable  cooked  flavors  when  they  are 
heated  at  the  usual  pasteurizing  temperatures  of  about  175° 
Fahrenheit  for  the  times  necessary  to  destroy  the  microorgan¬ 
isms  and  because  higher  temperatures  or  much  longer  times  are 
needed  to  destroy  the  enzymes,  pasteurization  at  temperatures 
of  about  200°  F.  for  short  periods  of  time  is  usually  employed. 

The  more  important  steps  in  the  process  of  fruit-juice  manu¬ 
facture  are:  (1)  the  selection  and  preparation  of  fruit,  (2)  the 
extraction  of  the  juice,  (3)  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
juice,  (4)  deaeration,  and  (5)  preservation. 

SELECTION  AND  PREPARATION  OF  THE  FRUIT 

Freshly  picked,  mature  fruits  form  the  chief  raw  material. 
However,  dried  fruits,  particularly  prunes,  are  also  used.  Not 
all  fruits  can  be  used,  either  because  of  the  difficulties  in  pre¬ 
paring  juice  from  them,  or  because  their  juice  lacks  flavor  and 
color  or  is  unstable  and  difficult  to  preserve.  Apples,  berries, 
grapes,  pineapples,  tomatoes,  and  the  citrus  fruits  are  at  present 
the  more  important  juice  fruits.  However,  pomegranates  and 
passion  fruit  have  been  used,  and  pleasing  beverages  can  be 
made  from  crushed  apricots  and  peaches.  The  varietal  and 
maturity  factors  involved  for  each  fruit  differ  somewhat. 

Apples. — Apples  of  sprightly  to  acid  flavor  are  best,  provided 
they  are  ripe  and  possess  a  full  apple  flavor.  Of  the  varieties 
grown  commercially  in  California,  the  Yellow  Newtown  has  been 
found  satisfactory.  The  Yellow  Bellflower  is  of  poor  flavor;  the 
Gravenstein  is  of  fair  quality  for  juice  but  not  so  good  as  the 
Yellow  Newtown;  the  Jonathan,  Winesap,  and  other  varieties 
of  sprightly  flavor  are  excellent,  but  scarce  in  California.  Varie¬ 
ties  of  very  low  acid  content,  such  as  the  Gano,  are  of  little 
value  and  produce  juices  which  are  difficult  to  sterilize.  Varie¬ 
ties  which  may  have  sufficient  acid  but  are  of  poor  flavor  are 
likewise  not  successful.  To  this  class  would  belong  the  Yellow 
Bellflower  and  the  Ben  Davis. 

The  apples  should  be  mature  enough  to  possess  their  full 
flavor,  but  should  not  be  overripe,  because  of  the  decrease  in 
acidity  after  maturity  is  reached  and  because  juice  from  over¬ 
ripe  fruit  is  “gummy”  and  very  difficult  to  filter.  An  apple  is 
in  ideal  condition  for  making  into  cider  when  about  midway 
between  market-ripe  and  dessert-ripe. 

Blending  or  mixing  the  juice  of  two  or  more  varieties  is  often 
necessary  in  the  making  of  first-quality  apple  juice.  To  be 
acceptable  to  the  user,  a  fruit  beverage  in  addition  to  having 
the  aroma  and  flavor  characteristic  of  the  fruit  from  which  it  is 
made  must  be  properly  balanced  in  sugar,  tannin,  and  acid  con¬ 
tent.  If  the  tannin  content  of  a  juice  is  high  in  relation  to  its 
sugar  and  acid,  as  in  many  crab  apples,  the  juices  will  be  harsh 
and  astringent;  if  the  acidity  is  high,  as  in  most  varieties  picked 
in  the  market-ripe  condition,  the  juice  will  be  sour;  while  if  the 
sugar  content  is  high  in  relation  to  the  other  constituents,  as  in 
the  Gano,  McIntosh,  Grimes  Golden,  and  Delicious  varieties,  the 
juice  will  be  more  or  less  insipid  and  lacking  in  sprightliness. 
Moreover,  apple  varieties  differ  greatly  in  the  amount  of  char- 
actertistic  apple  flavor  possessed  by  their  juices.  The  classifica¬ 
tion  by  Caldwell’  of  varieties  of  apples  for  cider  as  shown  in 
table  3  will  aid  in  making  the  proper  blend. 


'  For  further  details  consult :  Caldwell,  Joseph  S.  Farm  manufacture  of 
unfermented  apple  juice.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Farmers’  Bui.  1264 :1-B6.  1922. 
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TABLE  3 

Classification  of  Apples  for  Use  in  Making  Cider 


Group 

Characteristics 

Typical  varieties 

Blending 

Group  1 : 

Dessert  apples  free 

Yellow  Newtown 

Form  basic  stock ; 

Sweet- 

from  astringency 

Esopus  Spitzenburg 

may  be  improved 

subacid 

and  neither  dis¬ 
tinctly  sour  nor 
markedly  sweet ; 
when  picked  at 
proper  stage  of 
maturity  juice  is 
sweet  and  of  good 
flavor  but  is  some¬ 
what  lacking  in 
acidity 

McIntosh 

Rome  Beauty 

Grimes  Golden 
Baldwin 

by  blending  with 
varieties  in  groups 

2  and  4 

Group  2 : 

Popular  dessert  va- 

Yellow  Newtown 

Any  one  of  these 

Mildly  acid 

rieties  which  when 

Winesap 

varieties  may  be 

to  slightly 

pressed  at  the 

Jonathan 

used  to  make  a 

tart 

proper  stage  of 
maturity  will  yield 
an  almost  suitably 
balanced  juice; 
they  have  a  degree 
of  acidity  and  sug¬ 
gestion  of  astrin¬ 
gency  which  give 
proper  balance  to 
their  sugar  con¬ 
tent. 

Stayman  Winesap 
Arkansas  Black 
Rhode  Island 
Greening 
Gravenstein 

Wagener 

good  juice:  or  to 
improve  juices 
from  group  1  va¬ 
rieties  by  adding 
flavor  and  acidity 
when  blended  in 
the  proportion  of 

5  to  20  per  cent 

Group  3 : 

Juice  not  well  bal- 

Delicious 

Improve  basic  stock 

Aromatic 

anced  in  sugar 
and  acid,  but 
apples  possess  ex¬ 
ceptional  frag¬ 
rance  and  aroma 
and  agreeable 
flavor  which  are 
carried  over  into 
the  cider 

Golden  Delicious 
White  Pearmain 
Winter  Banana 
Gravenstein 

when  added  in  the 
proportion  of  5  to 

10  per  cent.  Give 
cider  a  distinctive 
flavor  and  aroma 

Group  4 : 
Astringent 

Because  of  their 
high  tannin  con¬ 
tent  add  to  the 
pungency  and 
tang  of  basic 
stock ;  juice  high 
in  tannin  and 
acid,  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  harshly 
astringent 

Crab  apples 

From  3  to  6  per 
cent  of  crabapple 
juice  which  may 
be  so  highly 
astringent  and 
highly  acid  as  to 
be  unpalatable 
will  give  an  added 
tang  and  zest  to 
finest  juice 

Group  5 : 

Mediocre  character : 

Gano 

May  be  added  to 

Neutral 

lack  dessert  qual¬ 
ity  or  high  flavor ; 
juice  is  character¬ 
less  and  devoid  of 
distinctive  flavor 
even  when  fairly 
well  balanced  in 
sugar  and  acid 
content 

Ben  Davis 

Yellow  Bellflower 
Alexander 

good  basic  stock 
to  not  over  20  per 
cent  to  give  bulk  ; 
balance  them  by 
an  increased  addi¬ 
tion  of  varieties 
of  the  acid  or 
aromatic  group 

Source  of  data: 


Caldwell,  J.  S.  Farm  manufacture  of  unfermented  apple  juice.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Farmers’  Bui.  1264 :12-14.  1922. 

Berries. — Logan  (Loganberry)  juice  is  still  the  most  popular 
berry  juice.  It  was  at  one  time  produced  on  a  large  scale  in 
Oregon  and  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  years  is  now  being  reintro¬ 
duced.  The  juice  is  of  deep-red  color,  very  rich  flavor,  and  high 
acidity.  Thoroughly  ripe  fruit  gives  the  best  juice,  that  from 
underripe  berries  being  light  in  color  and  excessively  tart  and 
astringent  in  flavor.  Blackberries  and  raspberries  lack  the 
acidity  necessary  to  a  desirable  product,  and  strawberries  yield 
a  juice  much  too  unstable  in  color  and  flavor  to  be  desirable. 
The  newer  varieties  of  berries,  particularly  Young  (Young- 
berry)  and  Boysen  (Boysenberry)  blackberries  produce  attrac¬ 
tively  colored  juices  of  very  pleasing  flavor.  Although  Young 
blackberry  juice  is  produced  to  but  a  limited  extent,  it  has,  in 
our  opinion,  marked  commercial  possibilities. 

Citrus  Fruits. — Of  the  more  common  citrus  fruits,  grapefruit 
yields  the  most  stable  juice,  and  largely  because  of  this  fact 
grapefruit  juice  is  more  widely  produced  and  distributed  in  the 
preserved  form  than  are  the  other  citrus  juices.  It  is  produced 
principally  in  Florida  where  the  Duncan  variety  is  preferred;  it 
IS  also  made  in  Puerto  Rico,  Arizona,  and  Texas. 

Because  orange  juice  does  not  retain  its  flavor  so  well  when 
preserved  by  pasteurization,  and  because  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  distribution  of  the  juice  preserved  by  freezing,  freshly  ex¬ 
tracted  juice  prepared  for  immediate  consumption  is  more 
widely  distributed  than  is  the  preserved  juice.  Canned  orange 


juice,  however,  has  found  favor  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  fresh  flavor  is  lost  in  processing  and  storage.  Moreover, 
the  production  of  canned  orange  juice  is  steadily  increasing. 

Lemon  juice  and  lime  juice  are  much  less  stable  and  only  a 
small  quantity  of  lemon  juice  is  canned.  At  the  present  time  the 
product  is  distributed  chiefly  to  cosmeticians,  bakeries,  and  bars. 
The  character  of  the  oil  present  in  the  peel,  particularly  its  high 
content  of  citral,  the  difficulty  of  extracting  the  juice  without 
contaminating  it  with  peel  oil,  and  the  high  acidity  of  the  juice, 
which  favors  the  decomposition  and  staling  of  the  oil,  are  the 
more  important  reasons  for  the  unstability  of  lemon  juice. 

Tangerine  and  tangelo  fruits  produce  a  highly  colored,  well 
flavored,  stable  juice  which  should  prove  popular. 

Variety  and  maturity  are  extremely  important  in  the  selection 
of  citrus  fruits  for  juice  purposes.  Citrus  fruit,  in  contrast  with 
other  juice  fruits,  are  borne  on  evergreen  trees  and  consequently 
are  slow  to  reach  maturity.  While  it  is  true  that  during  de¬ 
velopment  all  fruits  continually  change  in  composition,  the  rate 
of  change  in  citrus  is  markedly  slower  than  in  the  deciduous 
fruits.  In  the  latter  fruits,  maturation  changes  occur  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  and  they  also  cause  rapid  decline  in  quality  once 
maturity  is  reached.  Citrus  fruit,  on  the  other  hand,  approaches 
maturity  with  gradual  change  in  composition ;  a  period  of  several 
months  is  often  required  for  the  fruit  to  pass  through  the  stages 
immature,  ripe,  optimum  maturity,  and  overmature.  The  juice 
extracted  from  fruit  at  its  optimum  stage  of  maturity  is  superior 
in  flavor  and  keeping  quality  to  that  extracted  from  immature 
or  overmature  fruit.  The  fruit  picked  early  in  the  season,  al¬ 
though  ripe  according  to  federal  standards,  gives  a  juice  that 
rapidly  turns  bitter  and  becomes  objectionably  stale.  The  over¬ 
mature  fruit  yields  a  juice  that  is  flat  and  watery  in  flavor, 
although  it  does  not  turn  bitter.  Since  there  is  no  definite  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  sugar-acid  ratio,  a  test  commonly  used  as 
guide  to  maturity  and  keeping  quality  of  the  juice,  it  is  difficult 
to  set  an  absolute  standard  of  maturity  of  fruit  to  be  used  for 
juice  purposes.  Although  Valencia  oranges  are  marketed  in 
California  from  April  to  November,  they  are  at  their  best  for 
juice  purposes  only  for  a  period  of  some  4  to  6  weeks. 

In  California  the  Valencia  variety  yields  a  more  palatable 
juice  of  better  keeping  quality  than  the  Washington  Navel 
orange.  The  latter  is  not  suitable  for  producing  juice  extracted 
by  burring  or  by  other  commercial  methods.  Bitterness  develops 
in  the  extracted  Navel  juice  over  a  much  longer  portion  of  the 
growing  season  than  it  does  in  Valencia  juice.  The  midseason 
varieties  such  as  Mediterranean  Sweet,  St.  Michael,  and  certain 
seedlings  yield  juice  as  good  as  that  of  the  Valencia  or  even 
better.  The  locality  where  the  fruit  is  grown  also  influences  its 
desirability  for  juice;  the  coast  counties,  particularly  Orange 
County,  produce  a  fruit  that  is  considered  superior  by  com¬ 
mercial  juice  producers. 

The  size  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  its  maturity  affects  the  flavor 
of  the  juice.  Table  4  gives  the  composition  of  Choice  Valencia 
oranges  of  different  sizes  picked  at  the  same  time  from  the  same 
grove.  Two-dozen  fruits  of  each  size  were  analyzed;  the  juice 
was  extracted  by  burring  the  halved  fruit  and  the  extracted 
juices  were  strained  through  a  screen  perforated  with  80 
1-millimeter  holes  per  square  inch.  The  results  substantiated 
the  common  opinion  that  small  fruits  are  sweeter. 

Grapes. — At  present  the  most  popular  juices  are  those  made 
from  the  Concord  and  other  closely  related  eastern  (that  is, 
labrusca)  varieties.  In  California  the  Pierce  Isabella  is  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Concord,  since  it  combines  in  a  single  variety 
high  color,  high  acid,  and  the  favored  “foxy”  flavor  of  the 
labrusca-grape  varieties.  It  may  be  grown  most  successfully  in 
4he  coast  counties. 

A  red  juice  is  commonly  preferred,  and  the  more  intense  the 
color  the  better.  High  acidity,  that  is,  a  tart  flavor,  is  necessary 
in  a  successful  product.  In  addition,  the  juice  must  have  a 
distinctive  and  pleasing  flavor.  If  the  product  is  to  become 
popular,  this  flavor  must  be  very  pronounced. 

No  single  variety  among  those  commonly  grown  in  California 
(vinifera  varieties)  possesses  all  of  the  desired  qualities.  The 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  has  a  strong  flavor  but  is  white  in  color 
and  not  very  high  in  acid.  When  blended  with  suitable  varieties 
of  red  wine-grape  juices  a  very  pleasing  product,  which  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  Concord  juice  in  color,  acid,  and  flavor, 
can  be  made.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  juice  can  become  a 
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strong  competitor  of  eastern  juices.  Among  the  red  wine  grapes 
certain  varieties,  such  as  Barbera,  Valdepenas,  St.  Macaire,  and 
Refosco  (Crabbe’s  Black  Burgundy),  give  better  juices  for 
blending  with  the  Muscat  than  do  the  commoner  varieties,  such 
as  Petite  Sirah,  Zinfandel,  Alicante  Bouschet,  Carignane,  and 
»)thers,  but  these  latter  varieties  may  also  be  used  successfully. 


TABLE  4 

Variation  in  Amount  and  Composition  of  OranKO  Juice  with  Size  of  Fruit 


Size* 

II 

I’or  rent  liy  wetsht 

CotnpoBiUon  of  juice 

Weight  per 
orange,  grams 

Volume  of  juice 
per  orange,  cc 

Gallons  of  juice 
per  box 

Peel 

Pulp 

V 

o 

*3 

OZ/OZ 

Balling;  degree 

Acidityt 

4-f 

0 

1 

100 

45.2 

S.4 

46.4 

1.0414 

10.85 

0.857 

12.1 

808 

187.5 

3.6 

126 

4.1.2 

7.2 

40.6 

1.0425 

10.60 

0.860 

12.2 

280 

1 83.0 

4.4 

IfiO 

41.0 

7.1 

51.0 

1.0470 

11.00 

0.802 

18.35 

280 

111.5 

4.4 

176 

48.2 

6.7 

50.1 

1.0510 

12.65 

0.808 

14.15 

201 

05.8 

4.4 

200 

40.6 

K.8 

51.1 

1 .0527 

13.05 

0.008 

14.3 

178 

86.4 

4.6 

216 

48.2 

6.5 

50.8 

1.0551 

18.60 

0.808 

15.8 

157 

75.0 

4.8 

252 

44.6 

7.0 

48.4 

1.0572 

14.10 

0.065 

14.65 

118 

65.7 

4.4 

2SK 

42.1 

8.2 

40.7 

1.0576 

14.20 

0.072 

14.6 

116 

50.4 

4.5 

244 

40.0 

0.0 

51.0 

1.0501 

14.55 

1.012 

14.85 

108 

40.6 

4.5 

•  Number  *)f  fruits  per  standard  box. 

t  Total  titratable  acidity  exprcsse<i  ns  iwr  cent  anhydrous  citric  acid, 
t  Hat  ill  of  soluble  solids  as  siitcars  to  acidity. 

Source  of  data:  Compiloii  by  the  authors. 

For  the  production  of  juices  of  delicjite  flavor,  which  will 
ttppeal  to  connoisseurs  of  fine  wines,  varieties  such  as  Semilion, 
Franken  Riesling,  and  Sauvignon  Vert  shoultl  be  blended  with 
acid  varieties,  such  as  Burger  and  (Joltlen  Chasselas. 

The  composition  of  the  finished  juice  is  governed  by  the 
locality  in  which  the  grapes  are  grown  and  the  time  of  picking. 
The  many  varieties  of  grapes  in  California  are  grown  under 
widely  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  The  effect  of 
these  factors  on  their  physiology,  morphology,  and  chemical 
composition  has  been  the  object  of  a  great  deal  of  study  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  for  many  years.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  grapes  of  any  one  particular  variety  has 
been  shown  to  be  dependent  upon  the  soil  type  and  climatic 
conditions  under  which  the  grapes  are  grown.  Changes  in  soil 
type  result  in  chemical  changes  in  the  ash  constituents  of  the 
juice  and  can  be  considered  as  of  only  minor  concern  to  the 
grape-juice  manufacturer.  Climatic  variations  on  the  other 
hand  affect  the  sugar-acid  ratio,  the  color,  and  the  tannin  con¬ 
tent  of  the  juice;  all  of  which  are  factors  directly  influencing 
the  quality  of  the  juice.  To  obtain  the  highest  quality  of  juice, 
the  manufacturer  should  therefore  purchase  his  grapes  only 
from  tho.se  .sections  known  to  be  best  adapted  for  any  particular 
variety;  for  example  Muscat  grapes  from  the  interior  valleys 
and  Zinfandel  from  the  coastal  counties. 

Maturity  is  also  a  factor  influencing  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  grape.  Eastern  varieties  should  be  gathered  at  about 
17"  to  18"  Balling  as  indicated  by  the  Balling  hydrometer.  This 
concentration  is  easily  reached  in  California,  but  is  difficult  to 
attain  in  eastern  grape-growing  regions.  Muscat,  Semilion,  and 
other  flavor  grapes  must  reach  the  stage  of  maturity  at  which 
their  flavor  is  well  developed.  This  is  22"  to  2:i"  Balling.  The 
acid  grapes  to  be  blended  with  the  flavor  grapes  should  have  a 
good  color  but  still  be  very  sour;  that  is,  about  18"  Balling. 
With  Zinfandel  grajies,  in  order  to  obtain  both  acid  and  color, 
the  first  crop  will  have  to  be  gathered  at  20”  Balling  for  color 
and  at  the  same  time  enough  of  the  second  crop  gathered  to 
impart  a  very  tart  flavor.  Ordinarily  the  color  and  the  acid 
varieties  will  have  to  be  gathered  several  weeks  before  the  flavor 
varieties  have  ripened  sufficiently  and  their  juice  pre.served  until 
they  can  be  blended  with  the  flavor  juice. 

raesion  Fruit. — The  best  commercial  species.  Push! flora  edulis, 
originated  in  southern  Brazil,  is  well  established  in  Australia, 
and  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  s(*uthern  California  where  it 
is  marketed  through  the  Passion  Fruit  Cooperative  Association. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  plum,  the  color  changing 
from  green  to  a  dark  glistening  purple,  almost  black,  as  it 
matures.  Each  fruit  contains,  on  an  average,  150  speckled  black 


seeds  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  orange-colored  acid  pulp,  en¬ 
closed  in  a  shell  about  %  inch  thick.  After  harvesting,  the  .shell 
tends  to  dry  out  and  shrivel  somewhat,  but  the  delightful  flavor 
and  odor  of  the  pulj)  is  unaffected.  The  pulp  is  widely  used  in 
Australia,  and  its  juice  has  been  marketed  to  a  limited  extent 
’in  California,  particularly  for  use  in  ices  and  sherbets.  The 
strong  flavor  of  the  juice  may  prove  popular.  Ordinarily  the 
juice  is  too  tart  to  use  unmodified  and  is  usually  sweetened  and 
diluted. 

Pomegranates. — The  brilliant  purplish-red  color  of  the  juice 
and  its  pleasing  flavor  make  it  useful  for  blending  with  other 
fruit  juices.  Ordinarily  it  is  too  tart,  and  the  flavor  is  not 
retained  very  satisfactorily  unless  the  juice  is  sweetened  before 
bottling  or  canning.  Splitting  of  the  fruit  on  the  tree  is  a  good 
indication  of  maturity  for  the  Wonderful  variety  of  pome¬ 
granate.  This  is  a  natural  characteristic  of  the  fruit  and  occurs 
extensively  during  the  ripening  period.  When  splitting  occurs 
the  fruit  has  usually  reached  the  optimum  condition  for  juice 
production  since  it  is  then  thoroughly  ripe,  is  high  in  sugar  con¬ 
tent,  rich  in  flavor,  and  the  juice  is  dark  red  in  color. 

Tomatoes. — Tomato  juice,  like  grapefruit  juice,  was  first  pro¬ 
duced  as  a  means  of  utilizing  the  waste  products  from  tomato¬ 
canning  operations.  Today,  however,  most  of  it  is  made  from 
the  whole  fruit.  The  best  juice  can  be  made  only  from  fully 
mature  tomatoes  rich  in  color  and  jiosse.ssing  the  proper  sugar 
and  acid  content.  Not  all  canning  varieties  are  suitable  for 
juice.  Small  red  fruits,  fully  colored  and  free  from  all  evidence 
of  green  are  necessary  to  produce  juice  of  pleasing  color  and 
(lavor.  The  vitamin  content  of  the  canned  juice  depends  on 
the  maturity  of  the  tomato  and  the  methods  u.sed  in  extracting 
and  processing  the  juice.  At  present  there  is  too  great  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  composition,  flavor,  and  vitamin  content  of  the  canned 
juice  (table  5),  This  is  due  in  part  to  differences  in  origin,  for 
tomato  juice,  unlike  other  fruit  juices  of  commercial  importance, 
is  canned  in  large  (piantities  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Another  factor  is  the  differences  in  quality  of 
fruit  used  and  also  variations  in  process.  Color  is  probably  the 
be.st  index  of  maturity, 

TABI.E  6 

ComiKMiition  nnil  Color  of  ComniorriHl  Tomuto  Juiron 


ToUl 

Total 

Total 

solids. 

soluble 

acid  us 

Salt, 

Colo  *  lip 

Sample 

per  rent  solids. 

citric. 

jH'r  cent 

or  in«  cx 

per  cent 

per  cent 

Hue 

Chroma 

Value 

Bating 

Weslern 

tinited  Stales 

Average  (62 

samples  1 

6.74 

6.10 

0.888 

0.555 

6.62 

10.88 

2.06 

0.28 

Maximum 

8.81 

7.71 

0.568 

1.071 

5.82 

1 1 .85 

2.52 

6.47 

Minimum 

5.28 

4.85 

0.238 

0.022 

7.76 

8.40 

3.20 

11.04 

Kiislern 

Unit  oil  States 

Average  (27 

samples) 

6.16 

5.68 

0.888 

0.687 

6.08 

0.02 

8.02 

10.00 

Maximum 

8.71 

8.00 

0.406 

1.050 

6.05 

11.20 

2.44 

8.38 

Minimum 

4.72 

4.12 

0.260 

0.000 

8.15 

7.21 

8.32 

12.88 

Source  of  data : 

Milchell.  . 

Juno  S. 

Comparative  composition 

and  color  of  eommereial 

tomato 

juice.  Jour, 

Ahboc. 

Off.  Agr. 

('hem. 

18:128-85. 

1085. 

Dried  or  Fleshy  Fruits. — “Prune  juice,”  a  product  prepared  by 
extracting  water-soluble  .solids  from  olf-size  or  off-grade  dried 
lirunes,  has  proved  to  be  popular  because  of  its  dietary  qualities, 
particularly  its  high  content  of  vitamin  B,  and  its  laxative  quali¬ 
ties.  “Apricot  juice,”  prepared  by  the  addition  of  light  sirup 
to  the  crushed  ripe  fruit,  is  another  product  that  is  promising. 
Fully  ripe  Blenheim  or  Royal  ajiricots  are  used. 

Storage  of  Fruit. — The  freshly  picked  fruit  yields  a  better- 
flavored  juice  than  that  extracted  from  fruit  held  in  storage. 
The  storage  of  fruit  before  extraction  either  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture  or  under  refrigeration  results  in  juice  of  poorer  flavor  and 
keeping  quality.  However,  the  length  of  the  storage  period 
necessary  to  produce  marked  change's  in  the  character  of  the 
juice  varies  with  the  respiratory  activity  of  the  fruit  and  with 
storage  conditions.  Thus,  ripe  tomatoes  do  not  store  well  at 
all,  whereas  apples  have  been  kept  in  cold  storage  satisfactorily 
for  several  months.  The  maximum  storage  time  advisable  for 
Riverside  Valencia  oranges  was  found  to  be  2  weeks  at  70"  F. 
and  4  at  33"  F. 
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OUTSTANDING !! 

The  one  word  that  describes  the  long  satis¬ 
factory  service  provided  by  the  .  .  .  . 

HANSEN  PEA  FILLER. 

And  here  are  stime  oj  it’s  outstanding  features  .  .  . 

•  It  Hlls  ACCURATELY. 

•  Prevents  waste  of  brine  or  peas. 

•  Fills  all  sieves  of  peas  at  high 
speeds  with  absolute  nniforniity. 

•  Strongly  built — easy  to  operate. 

•  Easy  to  keep  elean  and  sanitary. 


For  complete  information  on  all  these  points,  write 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WIS..U.S.A. 


CalHomia  Repreaentative: 
KING  SALES  &  ENGINEER.  CO. 
206-210  Pint  St..  San  FrancUco.  Cal. 


Intermountain  Representative: 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  1st  S«cur.  Bk.  Bid..,  O.den.  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  S..  Seattle,  Wash. 


Seaboard  Representative: 

WM.  T.  HOWETH.  Lewes.  Delaware 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

.Jiianufaclureri  of  ^acken  Sanilartf  Gam 


. .  ^iviiion  of  (he  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Isic. 

f^icken  of  Phillips  Pelicious  Qualilif  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  V.  S.  A. 
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Fig.  1. — Diagrammatic  sketch  of  a  chemical  fruit  washer. 


Sorting  and  Grading. — Grove-run  or  packing-house 
cull  fruit  must  be  sorted  to  remove  decayed,  moldy, 
and  otherwise  unfit  fruit  before  it  is  used  for  juice. 

Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  moldy,  rotted,  or 
over-ripe  fruit  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
flavor  and  quality  of  the  fruit  juice.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  oranges  and  tomatoes. 

Broad,  heavy-woven  endless  cotton  or  rubber  belts 
which  carry  the  fruit  slowly  past  the  sorters  are 
often  used  in  canneries  and  evaporators.  They  may 
be  used  to  advantage,  especially  with  apples,  in  sort¬ 
ing  fruit  for  juice  manufacture.  Belts  made  of 
metal  cloth,  similar  to  ordinary  metal  door  matting, 
are  very  satisfactory  because  they  may  be  easily  washed  and 
may  be  fitted  with  sprays  at  one  end  for  washing  the  sorted 
fruit.  Such  equipment  is  obtainable  from  any  cannery-supply 
company. 

To  facilitate  the  operation  of  several  types  of  mechanical 
juice  extractors,  citrus  fruit  must  be  graded  for  size.  Usually 
three  size  grades  are  sufficient.  The  more  recent  equipment  is 
built  to  function  with  fruit  of  a  wide  variety  of  sizes. 

Washing. — Fruit  often  arrives  at  the  factory  dusty  and  con¬ 
taminated  with  other  foreign  substances.  Washing  will  not  only 
improve  the  flavor  and  appearance  of  the  product  but  will  also 
facilitate  preservation  by  removing  mold  spores,  yeast  and  other 
microorganisms,  dust,  smut,  or  other  foreign  matter  adhering 
to  the  skin.  The  rotary  tomato  washer  is  an  effective  washing 
device  for  fruits  that  will  stand  rough  treatment.  Citrus-fruit 
washers  such  as  are  used  in  fresh-fruit  packing  houses  may  be 
used  in  juice  plants,  although  these  are  generally  modified  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  individual  fruits.  Usually  the  citrus  fruit 
is  sterilized  before  use  by  rinsing  in  a  hypochlorite  bath  main¬ 
tained  at  a  strength  of  10  p.p.m.  of  chlorine.  Berries  and  other 
soft  fruit  which  will  not  stand  rough  treatment  must  either  be 
rinsed  by  hand  or  washed  under  a  gentle  spray  of  water. 

Apples  sprayed  with  lead  arsenate  for  controlling  the  codling 
moth  bear  residues  at  harvest  that  may  be  injurious  to  health; 
excessive  amounts  must  be  removed  before  the  fruit  is  offered  for 
sale.  Recent  federal  regulations  have  established  the  tolerance 
for  lead  at  0.018  gram  per  pound  and  for  arsenic  0.01  grain  as 
arsenic  trioxide.  Lead  arsenate  cannot  be  removed  sufficiently 
with  water  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Apples  to  be 
used  for  cider  were  formerly  not  treated  to  remove  spray  residue 
because  of  the  relative  insolubility  of  the  residues  in  the  juice. 
Today,  however,  the  practice  is  to  wash  the  apples  before  use 
in  a  water  bath  containing  chemicals  which  dissolve  the  spray 
residue.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  generally  preferred  to  sodium 
silicate  for  treating  cider  apples.  The  apples  are  agitated  in  a 
solution  of  1.5  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  prepared  by  adding  5 
gallons  of  the  commercial  acid  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The 
bath  should  be  maintained  at  100®  F.  After  washing  with  acid 
the  apples  should  be  rinsed  in  fresh  water.  Several  types  of 
washing  devices  and  various  wetting  agents  have  been  developed* 
(fig.  1.) 

•  For  the  more  recent  information  see  the  articles  on  spray-residue  removal  in 
the  “Selected  List  of  References.” 

(This  article  continues  next  week,  July  Jfth,  giving  complete 
data  on  Juice  Extraction.) 

• 

CONGRESSMEN  SPONSORING  CHAIN  BILL 

From  The  Interstate  Merchant 

Below  win  be  found  a  list  of  Congressmen  who  are 
sponsoring  H.  R.  Bill  9,464,  known  as  the  chain 
store  bill  to  tax  chains  having  9  or  more  units  from 
$50  to  $1,000;  the  same  to  be  multiplied  according  to 
the  number  of  states  in  which  they  operate.  Less  than 
9  stores  are  exempt  as  also  systems  doing  $250,000  or 
less. 


If  your  Congressman  is  in  this  list,  write  him  a  letter 
expressing  your  appreciation  of  his  sponsorship  and 
continued  support.  If  he  is  not  in  the  list,  write  him 
with  the  suggestion  that  he  also  sponsor  it  or  agree  to 
support  the  measure. 

The  list  of  sponsors  by  states  is  as  follows: 

Alabama — Luther  Patrick. 

Arkansas — Wade  H.  Kitchens,  Ben  Cravens. 

California — Byron  N.  Scott,  John  S.  McGroarty. 

Connecticut — ^Wm.  M.  Citron. 

Florida — Millard  V.  Caldwell,  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  J. 
Mark  Wilcox,  Robert  A.  Green. 

Illinois — Frank  W.  Fries,  Lewis  L.  Boyer,  Adolph 
J.  Sabath. 

Idaho — Compton  I.  White. 

Indiana — Finly  H.  Gray,  William  T.  Schulte,  James 
I.  Farley. 

Iowa — Otha  D.  Wearin,  Vincent  F.  Harrington,  Fred 
C.  Gilchrist. 

Kansas — John  M.  Houston,  Edward  W.  Patterson. 

Michigan — George  G.  Sadowski,  Albert  J.  Engel, 
John  D.  Dingell. 

Maine — James  C.  Oliver. 

Minnesota — John  T.  Bernard,  Paul  J.  Kvale,  R.  T. 
Buckler,  Dewey  W.  Johnson. 

Mississippi — Wm.  M.  Colmer,  Ros  A.  Collins. 

Missouri — John  J.  Cochran,  Orville  Zimmerman. 

Montana — Jerry  J.  O’Connell. 

Nebraska — C.  G.  Binderup. 

New  York — James  J.  Lanzetta,  Mrs.  Caroline  O’Day. 

North  Carolina — Zebulon  Weaver. 

North  Dakota — ^William  Lemke. 

Ohio — ^Michael  J.  Kirwan,  Frank  G.  Kniffin,  Herbert 
S.  Bigelow,  Martin  L.  Sweeney. 

Oklahoma  —  Gomer  Smith,  Will  Rogers,  Sam  C. 
Massingale. 

Pennsylvania — Matthew  A.  Dunn,  Charles  N.  Crosby, 
Robert  G.  Allen,  Ira  W.  Drew. 

South  Carolina — Allard  H.  Gasque. 

South  Dakota — Fred  H.  Hildebrandt. 

Tennessee — Richard  M.  Atkinson. 

Texas — ^Wright  Patman,  Wm.  R.  Poage,  Martin  Dies, 
Maury  Maverick,  W.  D.  McFarlane,  Nat  Patton,  Morgan 
G.  Sanders,  Albert  Thomas. 

Utah — J.  W.  Robinson. 

Virginia — John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr. 

Washington — John  M.  Coffee,  Charles  H.  Leavy, 
Martin  F.  Smith,  Knute  Hill. 

West  Virginia — Robert  L.  Ramsey. 

Wisconsin — Bernard  J.  Gehrmann,  Gerald  J.  Boileau, 
Gardner  R.  Withrow,  George  J.  Schneider,  Raymond  J. 
Cannon. 
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THE  INDIANA  E-Z-ADJUST  PULPER 


Now  Available  in  Smaller  Size 


Instantly 

Adjustable 


•  The  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper  is  in¬ 
stantly  adjustable  to  any  degree  of 
dryness  of  pomace.  Adjustment  is 
made  without  stopping  machine  or  in- 
terferring  with  production.  Saves 
time.  Saves  product.  Maintains  quality. 
Note  accessibility  for  quick  and  easy 
cleaning.  Small  cut  shows  machine 
assembled. 


Write  or  wire  for  complete  specification 
of  Model  “B”  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  KOBINS  &  CO..  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES 
Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San 
Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


justed  instantly,  to  any  degree  of 
dryness  of  pomace.  This  adjust¬ 
ment  is  made  by  a  simple  movement 
of  the  adjusting  wheel  without  stop¬ 
ping  the  machine — without  any  in¬ 
terference  with  production.  Adjust¬ 
ment  may  be  made  as  often  as  the 
condition  and  quality  of  the  raw 
stock  make  necessary.  It  can  be 
instantly  changed  from  extreme  dry 
to  extreme  wet,  or  vice  versa,  or  any 
point  between.  This  means  that  an 
uniformly  high  quality  of  product 
may  be  maintained  without  waste 
of  stock  or  waste  of  time. 

The  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper 
makes  possible  the  production  of 
pulp  of  a  heavy  body,  with  more 
solids,  which  is  especially  desirable 
for  making  catsup. 

Standard  construction  of  units 
monel  and  bronze,  but  furnished 
also  in  nickel  alloy  or  stainless  steel. 


The  great  popularity  the  Indiana 
E-Z-Adjust  Pulper  has  attained  since 
it  was  first  shown  at  Chicago  in  Jan¬ 
uary  has  created  a  demand  for  a 
unit  of  smaller  size.  Many  manu¬ 
facturers  of  tomato  products  who 
greatly  desire  the  advantages  of  the 
E-Z-Adjust  exclusive  principles  do 
not  require  the  tremendous  capa¬ 
city  of  the  original  model — now 
designated  Model  "A".  Consequent¬ 
ly  we  have  designed  Model  "B" 
E-Z-Adjust  which  supplies  all  of  the 
features  of  this  new  and  revolution¬ 
ary  Indiana  Pulper  in  a  unit  of 
smaller  capacity.  The  Model  "B" 
E-Z-Adjust,  now  available,  has  a 
capacity  of  10  tons  of  tomatoes  an 
hour,  and  up,  according  to  stock. 

The  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper 
(completely  described  and  illustrat¬ 
ed  in  the  new  Langsenkamp  Cata¬ 
log,  pages  4  to  7  inclusive)  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  great  capacity,  may  be  ad¬ 


Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  a  better 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 


The  resLsons  for  these  large  and 
•  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  up-  important  savings  are  due  to 

keep  cost  aore  greatly  appreciated  by  users.  many  exclusive  patented  features. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Miinii/uctiiifrs  of  \  iners,  Viner  Feeders.  Eiiiila^e  Distributors  unJ  Cliu.n  Ad  lUsters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 


Contribute  your  share  and  keep 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and 

PEAS 

FREMONT,  MICH.,  June  17,  1938 — Condition  good  to 
date.  Cool  weather  checking  aphids.  Commence  pack¬ 
ing  about  June  22nd.  30  per  cent  reduction  in  acreage. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  June  15,  1938 — Our  pack  is  late  this 
year  due  to  the  cool,  rainy  weather  and  we  are  just 
getting  started.  Our  pack  will  be  considerably  shorter 
than  last  year;  however,  cannot  determine  to  what 
extent  at  this  time. 

DEFIANCE,  OHIO,  June  23,  1938 — Canners  are  in  full 
swing  now;  quality  is  very  good.  Yield  will  probably 
be  90  per  cent  or  95  per  cent.  About  usual  acreage 
planted. 

GILLETT,  wis.,  June  18,  1938 — Fields  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  with  heavy  yields  in  prospect.  Cold  weather  is 
delaying  maturing  but  also  is  retarding  aphids  which 
are  threatening.  At  present  aphids  are  heavy  only  in 
spots  but  slightly  warmer  weather  will  make  them  a 
real  hazard.  We  are  prepared  to  treat  all  fields  upon 
the  slightest  evidence  of  any  increase. 

TOMATOES 

FRANKFORD,  IND.,  June  15,  1938 — ^We  are  not  in  a 
position  at  this  time  to  give  you  any  detailed  report  as 
to  the  crop  situation  in  Indiana  as  we  are  not  posted  on 
same.  We  are  little  inclined  to  think  that  quite  a  lot  of 
acreage  was  put  out  somewhat  late  and  we  have  had  an 
unusual  amount  of  rainfall  during  May  and  the  early 
part  of  June.  As  to  what  the  prospects  are  or  what  the 
acreage  is,  we  are  unable  to  tell  at  this  time. 

SWAYZEE,  IND.,  June  16,  1938  —  Normal  condition. 
Too  early  to  estimate  yield.  Have  reduced  acreage  25 
per  cent. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  June  20,  1938 — Acreage  about  the 
same  as  1937.  Yield  or  prospective  yield  never  looked 
better.  More  earlies  in  than  in  previous  years. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  June  15,  1938  —  Have  not  finished 
setting  plants ;  some  of  our  earlier  fields  look  very  good. 
In  need  of  some  warmer  weather  and  warmer  nights. 

DEFIANCE,  OHIO,  June  23,  1938 — Crop  making  fairly 
good  growth.  On  account  of  the  rain  many  were  set 
late  and  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they  should;  some 
fields  are  considerably  irregular,  but  as  a  whole  our 
prospects  are  from  80  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  a  crop 
if  warm  weather  continues.  Acreage  reduced  about  20 
per  cent. 

HUMBOLDT,  TENN.,  June  21,  1938 — Growth  about 
normal ;  some  earlier. 

ELLISTON,  VA.,  June  18,  1938 — Crop  looks  very  good. 


this  column  up  to  the  minute, 
invite  your  communications. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

NORRIDGEWOCK,  ME.,  June  22,  1938  —  Corn:  We 
reduced  acreage  40  per  cent  on  Bantam  and  100  per 
cent  on  Crosby  or  white.  Fields  are  not  up  to  last 
year’s  growth  or  stand.  Weather  has  been  cold  and 
wet.  Warm  today. 

FREEMONT,  MICH.,  June  17,  1938  —  Spinach :  Now 
harvesting  two-thirds  of  normal  acreage ;  about 
average  yield. 

Cherries:  Light  crop;  estimates  vary  from  25  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  of  last  year. 

LAWRENCE,  MICH.,  June  22,  1938— Cherries:  Unless 
we  can  buy  cherries  from  other  sections  our  pack  here 
will  be  only  about  5  per  cent  of  that  canned  a  year  ago. 

Black  Raspberries:  Crop  is  only  60  per  cent  of  last 
year.  We  are  cutting  our  acreage,  so  probably  will  not 
can  over  50  per  cent  of  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Asparagus :  Just  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
CELINA,  OHIO,  June  15,  1938 — Corn:  Planting  will  be 
completed  within  the  next  few  days.  Badly  in  need  of 
warm  weather  and  less  rain  so  that  early  plantings  can 
be  cultivated. 

DEFIANCE,  OHIO,  June  23,  1938 — Corn:  Prospects 
for  an  excellent  crop.  Some  reduction  in  acreage.  Too 
early  to  give  much  of  an  estimate. 

HUMBOLDT,  TENN.,  June  21,  1938  —  Green  Beans: 
Growth  about  normal ;  some  earlier. 

WENATCHEE,  WASH.,  June  13,  1938 — Apricots:  About 
80  per  cent  of  full  crop. 

Cherries:  Sweets  70  per  cent  of  full  crop.  Crop 
damaged  by  cold  weather  during  bloom.  Not  many 
sour  cherries  grown  in  this  district.  Will  begin  picking 
Royal  Annes  this  week. 

Peaches:  70  per  cent  of  full  crop. 

Prunes :  80  per  cent  of  full  crop. 

Bartlett  Pears :  90  per  cent  of  full  crop. 

Apples :  85  per  cent  of  full  crop. 

GILLETT,  WIS.,  June  18, 1938 — Beans:  Some  cut  worm 
damage  has  necessitated  a  small  amount  of  replanting. 
Cold  weather  delaying  growth  of  bushes  but  plants  are 
vigorous  and  should  develop  rapidly  with  warmer 
weather.  Have  adequate  moisture  and  on  the  whole 
prospects  for  a  normal  crop  are  good. 

PULASKI,  WIS.,  June  15,  1938 — Snap  Beans:  Planting 
was  late  due  to  much  rain.  Cut  worms  and  small  mag¬ 
gots  working  badly  in  some  districts,  especially  where 
early  planting  was  done,  before  heavy  downpour  of 
rain.  Acreage  cut  20  per  cent. 

Corn :  Acreage  cut  30  per  cent.  Now  up  about  three 
inches.  Cut  worms  also  taking  considerable  plants. 
Some  lower  lands  drowned  out  due  to  heavy  rains.  Con¬ 
ditions  fair  if  later  weather  suitable. 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 
RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 
FEWEST  PARTS 


"It  hat  everything  with  half  the  parte’* 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manafactarert 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Eguipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Eiuope. 


LOW  COST 
PROTECTION 

AGAINST 

1.  Loss  of  anticipated  profits 

2.  Damage  to  finished  stock 

3.  Loss  of  investment  in  build¬ 

ings  and  equipment. 

Arrange  now  for  insurance  which  will  automatically 
protect  you  .  -  - 

At  all  times  -  -  - 

For  the  right  amount 
At  the  minimum  eost 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


WE 

CREATE 

AND 

DEVELOPE 
SPECIAL 
LABELS 
FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE 


ARTISTIC 

COLOR 

PRINTING 

VARNISHED 

AND 

EMBOSSED 

LABELS 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


Tomato 


Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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Helping  Dealers  Move  Your  Goods 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correepondent  of  “Tho  Canning  Trade** 


By  the  time  you  are  reading  this  article  early  crops 
for  canning  will  have  been  put  away.  Labels  to  be 
used  on  them  have  been  ordered  long  ago,  current 
market  prices  will  have  been  studied,  your  sales  force 
will  be  ready  to  move  into  action  as  you  see  fit,  and  your 
good  judgment  indicates.  Usually  you  take  matters  as 
they  come  and  sell  at  the  market,  unless  you  happen  to 
be  among  the  few  fortunates  who  can  weather  a  hold 
up  or  two  in  movement  of  stocks  from  warehouses. 
What  will  you  do  this  season  if  prices  continue  as 
unstable  and  unwarranted  as  they  are  at  present? 

Friends,  sooner  or  later,  if  you  are  to  continue  in  the 
canning  business,  you  will  merchandise  your  packs  just 
as  countless  numbers  of  other  manufacturers  are  doing 
and  will  continue  to  do.  Some  day  you  will  awake  to 
the  folly  of  accepting  the  going-price  offered  by  those 
ready  and  willing  to  take  your  eye  teeth  if  need  be  for 
the  completion  of  a  good  trade.  Some  fine  day  you’ll 
get  wise  to  yourself  and  decide  to  offer  assistance  to 
your  distributors  in  the  movement  of  your  goods  to  the 
consumer,  instead  of  shaving  a  price  here  and  there 
until  you  have  little  or  no  profit  left. 

By  assistance  in  the  movement  of  stocks  I  do  not 
always  mean  advertising,  as  we  often  and  generally 
know  it.  Newspaper  ads,  magazine  advertisements, 
radio  sales  campaigns  are  all  very  well  for  the  initiated 
but  maybe  you  are  only  a  beginner  in  this  game  of 
selling  goods  when  they  are  a  drug  on  the  market,  more 
or  less.  If  you  have  never  gotten  your  feet  wet  in  help¬ 
ing  dealers  move  your  goods,  better  go  slowly  at  first 
and  see  what  you  can  work  out  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  your  distributor,  appealing  to  the  housewife,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  within  the  reach  of  your  budget.  After 
all,  if  you  are  to  spend  money  in  providing  sales  helps, 
you  had  better  not  spend  more  than  you  would  have 
been  deprived  of  had  you  shaded  your  price  in  the  first 
place,  or  else  you  will  conclude  you  might  just  as  well 
take  the  price  cuts  in  the  future  and  let  well  enough 
alone. 

If  it  looks  as  if  you  must  sell  your  stock  at  ten  cents 
a  dozen  under  the  price  you  feel  entitled  to,  figure  the 
amount  of  money  you  will  lose,  then  set  the  amount  as 
a  budget  for  merchandising  helps,  and  secure  some¬ 
thing  that  will  fit  within  this  budget.  Remember,  too, 
when  doing  this  that  even  though  your  net  returns  are 
no  greater  than  they  would  have  been  had  you  taken 
the  cut,  you  have  been  spending  your  money  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  consumer-demand  and  dealer- 
good-will.  Both  these  assets  may  be  of  considerable 
worth  to  you  in  the  years  to  come.  Surely  you  will  be 
better  off  under  such  conditions  than  you  will  be  if  your 
customer  takes  the  reduction  as  his  extra  profit  with¬ 


out  any  particular  benefit  to  you  and  the  further  solid 
establishment  of  your  brands. 

Last  month  a  retail  dealer  in  a  small  town  in  Illinois 
laughed  at  his  son  who  suggested  they  buy  several  sets 
of  silverware  to  be  sold  to  consumers  who  bought  five 
dollars  worth  of  merchandise  in  their  store  during  a 
certain  period  or  up  to  a  given  amount.  In  the  store 
about  which  I  am  writing  they  do  a  yearly  business  of 
about  seventy  thousand  dollars.  They  have  the  best 
trade  in  the  town  and  carry  a  great  many  charge 
accounts.  The  silverware  set  consisted  of  a  steak  knife, 
fork,  salad  fork  and  two  teaspoons.  These  were  pure 
silver  deposits  on  a  hard  metal  base  and  attractively 
gotten  up.  The  cost  of  each  five  piece  set  was  fifty-nine 
cents.  The  son,  having  considerable  lee-way  in  the 
management  of  the  store,  took  on  several  sets  of  the 
premium  and  started  offering  it  to  his  trade.  The  store 
management  has  disposed  of  forty-five  sets  in  three 
weeks,  and  has  not  started  to  work  the  trade  as  yet. 

Three  weeks  ago  a  wholesale  grocery  buyer  received 
six  rag  rugs  by  mail  from  a  firm  in  New  York  City 
which  claimed  to  manufacture  them  from  new  rags, 
and  offered  them  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  33 
cents  each  f.  o.  b.  factory,  for  a  throw  rug  in  six  dif¬ 
ferent  designs,  19  x  33  inches.  The  buyer  hesitated 
several  days  before  ordering  any  rugs.  He  asked 
several  housewives  what  they  thought  about  the  value 
of  the  rugs,  and,  then  almost  against  his  best  judgment, 
he  ordered  a  gross.  They  were  received  this  morning 
and  put  on  display  in  the  sales  room.  At  two  in  the 
afternoon  the  merchandise  manager  was  showing  them 
to  an  out-of-town  customer  who  asked  that  two  dozen 
be  laid  away  for  him  until  next  week.  The  salesman 
waiting  on  him  at  once  took  the  two  dozen  off  the  pile 
and  said :  “I’ll  bill  these  to  you  next  week  if  you  wish, 
but  you’d  better  put  them  in  your  truck  now  so  you’ll 
have  them,  this  stock  won’t  last  until  tomorrow  noon !’’ 

The  point  in  these  two  stories  is  just  this :  consumers 
in  many  localities  today  are  looking  for  all  they  can 
get  for  their  dollar.  Whenever  they  can  buy  their  food 
requirements  at  fair  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  buy 
something  useful  in  their  home  at  a  bargain  price 
because  of  their  purchases,  you’ll  bring  dollars  out  of 
cracked  tea  pots  that  have  been  bulging  with  cash  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  Retail  grocers  know  this 
in  the  main,  but  they  are  not  always  willing  to  make 
investments  in  premium  goods  to  be  awarded  directly 
by  themselves,  as  local  dealers  in  housefurnishings  may 
be  good  customers;  but  when  they  see  a  grocer,  their 
grocer  and  friend,  giving  away  aluminum  percolators 
that  should  have  been  sold  in  their  establishment,  many 
beautiful  friendships  of  years’  standing  are  often 
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broken  up.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  selling  canned 
corn  off  the  cob,  the  packer  of  which  is  offering  an 
electric  razor  for  the  return  of  several  hundred  labels 
from  the  product,  they  will  advertise  the  offer  by  the 
canner,  they  will  talk  it  up  among  their  customers,  and 
sell  several  more  cases  in  a  short  time  and  cause  no 
friction  between  their  sales  efforts  and  those  of  the 
dealer  down  the  street. 

As  long  as  retail  dealers  are  interested  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  foods  at  retail  by  means  of  premium  offers,  as 
long  as  they  hesitate  many  times  about  making  these 
offers  themselves,  look  about  and  see  what  you  can  do 
toward  supplying  premiums  at  cost  or  at  the  most,  a 
very  slight  profit  to  housewives  sending  you  a  few 
labels  from  your  cans,  and  coin  or  money  order  to  pay 
for  the  articles  wanted.  If  you  decide  on  making  such 
offers  as  have  been  suggested  you  need  not  keep  up  your 
price  against  competition  unless  you  see  fit  to  do  so, 
although  it  is  usually  possible  to  get  some  more  per 
dozen  for  canned  foods  offering  valuable  premiums  for 
the  redemption  of  labels  or  on  the  receipt  of  cash  to 
cover  cost  of  mailing,  packing,  etc. 

As  this  column  has  suggested  before,  do  not  hesitate 
about  offering  some  article  to  housewives  in  connection 
with  your  products  as  long  as  it  has  value.  This  must 
be  outstanding  to  be  a  wow  among  customers  but  such 
premiums  are  not  hard  to  find.  Do  not  feel  you  must 
have  some  article  closely  allied  to  your  products.  Just 
now  the  B.  T.  Babbitt  Company  are  offering  a  wooden 
salad  set,  hardwood  fork  and  spoon  and  or,  a  vanity 
comb  set  to  users  of  Bab-o.  Surely  nothing  could  be 
further  apart  than  a  chemical  product  for  cleaning  bath 
room  bowls  and  a  salad  fork  and  spoon  or  a  vanity 
comb.  Recently  a  leading  salt  company  has  given  away 
a  set  of  darning  cotton  with  the  sale  of  two  pounds  of 
their  salt,  and  they  have  developed  plenty  of  new  users 
of  their  fine  product. 

Your  only  problem  will  lie  in  selecting  a  premium 
costing  you  about  fifty  cents  in  the  amounts  in  which 
you  will  buy  it  or  one  costing  only  a  penny  or  two. 
Probably  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes  you 
will  hit  on  something  that  will  help  you  build  business 
without  sacrificing  your  goods  to  the  first  one  offering 
a  cut  in  price  for  them.  Somewhere  among  possibly 
three  or  four  you  pick  out,  you’ll  find  one  that  meets 
with  ready  consumer  acceptance  and  you’ll  do  well  to 
tie  up  to  that  for  as  far  as  you  want  to  go  in  the  matter. 
Try  out  all  your  selections  in  different  markets,  pick 
out  the  one  that  goes  best  and  offer  that  generally  if 
you  want  to  and  are  willing  to  give  the  sales  promotion 
of  your  line  the  support  afforded  by  premium  offers. 

If  any  reader  has  a  specific  problem,  or  if  any  have 
been  considering  going  into  this  type  of  merchandising 
support,  and  are  as  yet  undecided  in  favor  of  it,  write 
me  full  particulars  care  of  the  column  and  I’ll  discuss 
the  presentation  here,  or  reply  direct  as  you  may 
suggest.  Remember,  this  is  your  column,  use  it  with¬ 
out  obligation  whenever  you  wish.  Your  sales  and 
profits  will  increase  as  you  do. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

June  27 — Clarion,  Pa.,  State  Teachers  College,  at 
10:00  A.  M. 

June  29 — Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  30 — Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 


The  Food  Machinery  insignia  on  can¬ 
ning  equipment  is  like  “Sterling" 
stamped  on  silver,  denoting  unques¬ 
tioned,  superlative  quality. 


the  only  ;nachine  that  successfully  cuts 
com  for  both  whole-grain  and  cream- 
style  packing. 

Besides  stepping  up  the  quality  of  the 
pack,  this  machine  invariably  gives  a 
greater  yield — often  as  high  as  15%. 
Many  canners  claim  that  the  Univer¬ 
sal  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
a  single  season. 

For  the  complete  story  of  this  sensa¬ 
tional  money-maker 


Among  the  great  Sprague- 
Sells  family  of  outstanding 
canners’  machines  is  the 


UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 


MAIL  OOUPOM  TOO  AY 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


FMII 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprpgue-SalU  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

Q  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Com  Cutter. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


Name. 

Firm _ 

Address 

at 


L£!Ki 


State 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  one  day  meeting  and  golf  tournament 
at  the  Talbot  Country  Club,  Easton,  Maryland,  on  July 
14th.  Golfers  among  canners  and  allied  interests  are 
invited  to  attend.  Players  will  tee  off  at  10:30  A.  M. 
and  2 :30  P.  M.  A  meeting  and  luncheon  will  be  held 
from  12 :30  to  2 :30  P.  M.  Registration  should  be  made 
with  Secretary  Frank  Shook  at  Easton. 

• 

POLICE  COMMISSIONER  CHARLES  F.  TRAUNG,  of  San 
Francisco,  member  of  a  well  known  label  printing  con¬ 
cern,  was  named  by  Mayor  Angelo  J.  Rossi  to  represent 
this  city  at  the  Swedish- American  Tercentenary  in  New 
York,  June  27. 

• 

DALE  HOLLENBECK,  formerly  with  the  Mor-Pak  Pre¬ 
serving  Corporation,  Stockton,  California,  has  taken  a 
lease  on  the  Thornton  plant  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Canning  Company  and  plans  to  pack  apricots  and 
peaches. 

• 

I.  H.  WEBER,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  David 
Weber  &  Company,  box  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia, 
died  on  Sunday,  June  12th. 


GEORGE  R.  KELLY  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
President  I.  A.  Nelson  of  the  Cool  Springs  Canning 
Company,  Lake  Mills,  Iowa.  Mr.  Kelly  is  a  former 
secretary  of  the  lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association. 


DESPITE  AN  INCREASE  in  the  number  of  fires  in  the 
canning  industry,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  the  industry’s  insurers,  report  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  saving  for  policy  holders  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year.  Through  a  very  careful  selection 
of  policy  holders,  the  company  has  been  able  to  hold 
their  fire  losses  at  a  minimum,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  large  saving.  Their  list  of  subscribers  records  most 
of  the  better  canners  of  the  country. 

• 

PARROTT  &  COMPANY,  320  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California,  have  been  made  exclusive  selling 
representatives  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  Nuckolls 
Mission  line  of  canned  meat  specialities,  packed  by  the 
Nuckolls  Packing  Company  of  Pueblo,  Colorado.  This 
concern  has  become  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in  its 
field  in  the  country,  with  many  items  in  its  list  especially 
favored  by  the  Far  Western  trade. 


FOGG  &  HIRES  plant  at  Hancock  Bridge,  New  Jersey, 
has  been  sold  to  Howeth  Brothers  of  Lewes,  Delaware. 


UNITED  GRAPE  PRODUCTS  SALES  CORPORATION,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  have  announced  after  five  years  of  success¬ 
ful  research,  the  packing  in  tin  of  two  of  its  brands. 
The  special  design  and  size  of  can  is  expected  to  meet 
with  prompt  consumer  acceptance.  Shipments  in  tin 
started  in  April  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  large 
number  of  the  company’s  6,000  distributors  throughout 
the  country.  Many  favorable  reports  of  the  new  con¬ 
tainer’s  sales  appeal  have  been  received. 


CAL-JUICES,  INC.,  is  fitting  up  a  processing  plant  at 
Anaheim,  California,  for  the  extraction  and  packing  of 
orange  juice,  lemon  juice  and  other  citrus  by-products. 
Many  of  these  will  be  marketed  in  the  canned  form. 

• 

SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM  OF  COAL  and  Ashes  Handling 
in  the  Power  Plant,  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  No.  1510, 
of  32  pages,  copiously  illustrated,  containing  ideas  and 
suggestions  for  cutting  handling  costs  in  the  power 
plant  by  means  of  elevating  and  conveying  equipment, 
coal  crushers,  etc.  A  copy  of  this  book  will  be  sent  to 
any  interested  reader  upon  request  to  the  nearest  office 
of  the  Link-Belt  Company. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  is  making  a  determined 
drive  against  alien  ownership  of  fishing  boats  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  waters,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  tuna  fish¬ 
ing  trade.  Officials  state  that  more  than  two  hundred 
libel  actions  are  being  prepared  against  boats  whose 
owners  are  allegedly  aliens,  chiefly  Japanese.  It  is 
charged  that  dummy  American  registers  are  being 
secured  which  conceal  actual  alien  ownership. 


A  NEW  LINE  has  been  installed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Gillett  Canning  Company,  Gillett,  Wisconsin  by  the 
Crown  Can  Company  for  processing  peas  and  stringless 
beans  by  the  Stero  Vac  flash  sterilization  method.  Last 
year  Crown  had  an  experimental  line  in  this  plant,  but 
this  year  the  work  will  be  done  on  a  commercial  scale. 
David  Loetscher  of  the  Research  Department  of  Crown 
Can  Company  is  in  charge  of  the  Stero  Vac  processing 
and  Harvey  C.  Tull,  also  of  Crown  Can  Company,  is  in 
charge  of  the  statistical  and  cost  accounting  work.  It 
is  expected  that  approximately  15,000  cases  will  be 
packed  by  this  method. 
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HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 

Have  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry. 
Strong  and  ruggedly  constructed,  will  last 
longer.  Ask  for  samples. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  canners 
%  field  hampers  in  the  world. 


RIVERSIDE !! 


MANUFACTURING  CU. 

MURFREESBORO,  N.C. 


HEX-RO  CLEANER 

for  WHOLE-GRAIN  CORN 

assures  to  the  user  a  nice  clean  pack  of  higher 
quality  and  a  resulting  higher  price  for  the  canned 
article. 

Ash  for  explanation 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  Haute” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


When  the  load  is  heavy  and  ordinary  power  units  falt¬ 
er,  the  CRCO  has  that  essential  reserve  that  saves  the 
day.  Simple  in  construction— rugged  and  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate — CRCO  power  units  are  chosen  for  their  ability  to 
give  that  extra  ounce  of  power  when  needed. 


Send  for  complete 
Catalog  No.  381. 
Over  172  pages. 


(mUaJIuiL' 


Comfiang,  Ineorfioraftd 
Mine  HR  a  fRiis.  h.v. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  J 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  A 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  ■ 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN.  ■ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  W 

Baltimore,  Md.  1 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


“WHEN  A  FELLER  NEEDS  A  FRIEND” 

HE  food  chains,  inured  to  attack  in  recent  years, 
came  in  for  a  double-barrelled  onslaught  from 
Congressman  Wright  Patman  last  week.  Speaking 
before  the  Retail  Grocers’  National  Convention  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Mr.  Patman  filed  the  following  “direct  indict¬ 
ments”  : — 

“They  are  the  products  of  a  few  monopolistic  money 
masters  of  Manhattan. 

“Cost  of  food  is  higher  in  chain-controlled  towns  and 
communities. 

“They  do  not  contribute  to  local  relief,  local  schools, 
churches,  or  charities,  except  a  miserly  sum  entirely 
out  of  porportion  to  their  business — in  an  effort  to  buy 
good-will. 

“They  break  down  local  rent  schedules  by  destroying 
the  independent  merchants. 

“They  compel  our  boys  and  girls  to  work  for  absentee 
owners  for  long  hours  at  starvation  wages. 

“They  crush  out  labor  as  monopoly  invariably  does. 

“They  are  draining  capital  from  local  towns. 

“They  destroy  the  independence  and  self-reliance 
that  built  this  Nation. 

“They  do  not  create.  They  take  what  others  have 
created. 

“They  never  guarantee  a  doctor  bill  for  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  employee. 

“They  take  local  privileges  and  opportunities  that 
formerly  enabled  local  citizens  to  assume  local  relief 
assistance  and  responsibility. 

“They  never  send  an  unnamed  Christmas  basket  to 
a  poor  family. 

“They  never  fail  to  beat  down  the  price  of  farm 
products. 

“They  are  the  first  to  arrive  after  a  town  is  built  and 
the  first  to  leave  when  the  town  is  overtaken  by 
drought,  cyclone,  epidemic,  or  other  unforeseen  diaster. 

“They  charge  different  prices  in  different  cities  in  the 
same  State  (and  even  in  the  same  city)  depending  upon 
competition  from  the  independent  merchant  across  the 
street  who  is  marked  as  the  next  victim. 

“They  owe  their  growth  to  chiseling,  cheating, 
racketeering  methods,  wrecking  others  to  build  them¬ 
selves. 

“They  never  operate  in  a  distressed  community. 

“They  never  render  temporary  assistance  in  the  form 
of  credit  to  any  citizen. 

“They  never  pay  their  just  and  fair  share  of  taxes 
in  proportion  to  their  volume  of  business.” 


JOBBERS’  SALES  DECLINING 

A  PRIL  dollar  sales  of  wholesale  grocers  were  sub- 
AA  stantially  below  those  for  the  corresponding 
/  \  month  a  year  ago,  according  to  a  compilation 

by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Dollar  sales  for  the  country  as  a  whole  showed  a  drop 
of  13.4  per  cent  from  April  a  year  ago,  and  were  6.1 
per  cent  under  those  for  March  of  this  year,  the  report 
reveals.  The  greatest  decline  was  in  the  East  South 
Central  area,  where  April  sales  were  20.8  per  cent 
below  those  for  April  of  1937,  and  9.0  per  cent  under 
those  for  March  of  this  year.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
area,  sales  volume  was  18.4  per  cent  below  April,  1937, 
and  8.3  per  cent  under  that  for  March,  1938.  The  East 
North  Central  area  also  showed  a  sharp  drop,  sales 
being  16.5  per  cent  below  those  for  April,  1937,  and 
4.8  per  cent  under  those  of  March  of  this  year.  The 
only  section  of  the  country  recording  a  gain  was  the 
Mountain  area,  where  dollar  sales  were  8.6  per  cent  in 
excess  of  those  for  April  of  1937,  although  1.2  per  cent 
below  those  for  March  of  this  year. 

Jobbers’  total  accounts  received  in  April  of  this  year 
were  generally  lower,  the  national  average  being  5.8 
per  cent  under  April  of  1937.  This  held  true  in  all  areas 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mountain  States,  where 
accounts  received  were  29.1  per  cent  in  excess  of  those 
for  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago. 

Inventories,  figured  at  cost,  were  6.1  per  cent  below 
those  of  April  of  last  year  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  reduction  holding  true  with  respect  to  all  areas  save 
the  Pacific  and  Mountain,  where  increases  of  6.4  per 
cent  and  2.0  per  cent,  respectively,  were  shown. 

FROZEN  FOODS  VS  CANNED  FOODS 

HAT  frozen  foods  will  ultimately  replace  “50  per 
cent  of  canned  foods  and  fresh  vegetables”  in  the 
retail  food  stores  of  the  country  was  the  prediction 
made  at  the  41st  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  in  Cincinnati  last  week. 

Retailers  participating  in  a  “frozen  foods  clinic”  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  retailer  convention  were  highly  favorable 
toward  the  frosted  product  in  duscussing  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  merchandising  of  this  line.  In  general,  it 
was  declared,  profit  possibilities  in  the  frosted  line  are 
satisfactory,  with  consumer  demand  excellent. 

Robert  Y.  Jamieson,  president  of  the  Paterson,  N.  J., 
Grocers’  Association,  in  discussing  his  experiences  with 
frosted  foods,  said,  in  part: 

“I  have  seen  the  frosted  food  sales  in  my  own  store 
increase  yearly.  My  own  steady  customers  have  readily 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Lack  of  profit  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  staple  canned 
foods  is  causing  many  to  wish  to  turn  to  the  production  of 
some  new  products.  That  is  laudable,  but  you  should  not  venture 
without  careful  study.  Big  sellers  among  new  products  are  not 
the  result  of  guesswork,  or  luck.  The  new  product  must  be 
“right"  from  the  first:  right  in  taste,  appearance,  and  necessarily, 
in  keeping  condition.  Changes  and  improvements  are  likely,  but 
failure  to  hold  up — from  a  mistake  in  processing  or  other  require¬ 
ment — is  usually  fatal.  At  least  it  will  take  a  small  fortune  to  undo 
the  first  bad  impression. 

Fortunately  that  “RIGHT”  basis  is  easily  available.  Read 
“A  Complete  Course  In  Canning”  so  that  you  will  thoroughly 
understand  the  basic  principles  (many,  if  not  most,  of  the  best 
sellers  on  the  market  today  used  that  famous,  and  world-widely 
used  book,  as  a  starting  point.) 

With  such  a  solid  foundation  of  understanding,  build  your  new 
product;  experiment  on  mixture,  flavoring,  texture  or  what  not,  in¬ 
cluding  time  and  temperature  of  process,  and  you  will  not  be  far 
wrong.  If  you  wish  corroboration  of  your  formula,  consult  your 
Can  Company  Laboratory,  or  others,  and  they  will  gladly  pass 
upon  its  safety. 

You  will  find  the  $10.00  spent  for  this  book  the  best  investment 
— the  best  insurance  and  assurance — possible,  and  any  one  in  the 
industry  will  endorse  this  claim. 

For  more  than  30  years — revised  and  kept  up  to  date — the 
‘Cook  Book’  of  this  entire  industry.  Now  in  its  6th  edition,  with 
never  a  sustained  objection  on  any  one  of  its  wide  scope  of  food 
products — canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiments,  juices,  etc., 
etc.  “The  industry’s  cook-book  authority”. 

Order  thru  any  Supplyman,  or  from 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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There  are  quite  a  few  packers  who  have  said  to 
us:  “We  like  the  way  you  do  businessr.  Their 
experience  has  shown  them  that  dealing  with 
CROWN  means  more  than  simply  good  cans  and 
good  service  .  .  .  that  CROWN’S  attitude  to¬ 
ward  its  customers  is  marked  by  a  sincere  spirit 
of  helpfulness  and  cooperation. 

Such  comments  are  more  than  gratifying.  They 
prove  to  us  that  our  methods  and  policies  are 
fulfilling  a  long  felt  need  in  the  industry. 


Perhaps  you,  too,  would  like  to  enjoy  the  kind  of 
service  you  get  from  CROWN.  Talk  it  over 
with  one  of  our  representatives.  To  do  so  involves 
no  obligation. 


Packers*  Cans  for  1938  sold  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  St.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and  other  selected  points. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Company 


INDEPENDENT 


ELPFUL 


Crov/m  ■ 
Cajis 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Worm  Is  Turning — Business  Resuming — Pea  Pack  Progress 
— Don’t  You  Guarantee  Prices  or  Rebate  On  Floor  Stocks — 
Make  Sales  Stick. 

HE  WORM  IS  TURNING— Whether  it  is  due  to 
the  “going  home  of  Congress”,  or  the  more  general 
realization  that  things  are  not  nearly  as  bad  as  so 
many  pictured  them  (which  means  that  the  balloon  of 
propaganda  has  been  punctured)  or  the  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  any  sort  of  a  panic  in  the  face  of  active 
consumer  demand  is  a  contradiction,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  a  decided  better  feeling  to  the  market  this 
week  than  for  many  weeks  passed.  Even  the  stock 
market  which  has  been  listless  and  dead  for  a  long 
while  has  perked  up,  and  prices  have  advanced  notably 
on  many  issues.  Leading  businessmen  not  politicians 
have  been  urging  business  to  throw  off  the  attitude  of 
waiting,  and  to  get  busy  supplying  the  130  million  con¬ 
sumers  who  have  neither  lost  their  appetites  nor  ceased 
buying  what  they  need.  It  was  inevitable  that  sanity 
would  return,  that  the  lies  and  distortions  would  react 
upon  themselves,  and  it  now  looks  very  much  as  if  that 
time  is  here. 

Canners  are  beginning  to  note  that  more  orders  are 
coming  through,  even  though  small,  and  that  in  every 
instance  rush  shipment  is  the  rule.  And  with  their 
courage  returning,  and  their  minds  clear,  they  see  that 
indicates  cleaned  out  stocks.  The  retailers  convention 
in  Cincinnati  this  week  says  these  retailers  are  easily 
holding  their  own  against  the  great  chains,  and  the  air 
there  was  optimistic  to  a  high  degree,  not  pessimistic. 
Dollar  trading  is  down,  yes,  because  prices  are  off,  but 
volume  has  not  been  materially  affected.  Even  prices 
of  canned  foods  have  begun  to  be  affected,  and  2’s 
standard  tomatoes  have  wriggled  out  of  their  straight- 
jacket  of  62l^  cents,  and  are  now  quoted  at  65  cents! 
And  drives  to  buy  new  packed  4’s  Alaska  peas  below  75 
cents  have  gotten  nowhere.  If  the  great  pea  canning 
regions,  now  getting  busy  on  their  packs,  follow  suit  to 
the  other  sections  finished  or  finishing  their  packs,  there 
may  easily  be  a  considerable  scarcity  of  such  peas.  All 
reports  say  that  so  far  the  packs  are  running  to  I’s,  2’s 
and  3’s,  of  fine  quality,  as  the  crop  is  being  cut  young. 
The  pea  canners  are  out  to  clean  up  their  bad  market 
condition. 

Here  is  a  report  of  the  beginning  of  pea  canning  in 
Wisconsin,  put  out  by  that  Association  under  date  of 
June  20th: 

We  have  the  following  reports  on  the  pea  crop  today: 

Sun  Prairies:  Started  canning  June  14,  but  ran  light  first 
four  days.  Average  yield  1200  lbs.  or  about  50  cases  per 
acre.  85  per  cent  or  better  I’s,  2’s  and  3’s.  Considerable 
injury  from  frost  apparent,  reducing  the  yield. 


Sauk  City:  Started  June  14.  Has  not  checked  exact  yield 
per  acre  but  also  in  neighborhood  of  50  cases.  Weather 
bunching  fields  but  quality  good. 

North  Freedom:  Started  June  16.  Yield  from  50  to  60 
cases.  Many  vines  with  only  two  pods.  Total  yields  on 
alaskas  will  be  less  than  estimated.  Surprise  variety  coming 
fast  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

Columbus:  Started  June  18.  Fields  on  first  day’s  run 
varied  from  600  to  1200  lbs.  per  acre.  90  per  cent  I’s,  2’s 
and  3’s 

Fort  Atkinson:  Started  June  18.  Small  run  averaging 
about  50  cases  per  acre.  Many  vines  show  frozen  tops. 

A  number  of  other  plants  in  this  area  are  starting  today. 

All  are  applying  treatment  for  aphis  on  sweets  and  two 
factories  report  treating  some  alaskas.  Cutting  of  alfalfa 
fields  and  warmer  weather  appear  to  be  increasing  popula¬ 
tion  in  pea  fields  very  rapidly.  Heavy  vine  growth  may 
make  satisfactory  control  more  difficult. 

The  Crop  Reports  give  you  further  data. 

SELLING  POINTERS — A  whole  lot  of  you  know 
how  you  have  been  herded  together,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  “spot  cash”  have  parted  with  blocks  of 
goods  at  below  cost  prices.  Because  somebody  has  been 
supplying  the  tremendous  stream  of  goods  that  were 
needed  to  supply  that  continuing  heavy  over-the-retail- 
counter,  popular,  demand.  We  hope  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  that  paradox:  steadily  declining  prices  in 
the  face  of  increased  shipments  over  any  previous  year, 
but  with  the  coming  of  better  business  do  not  get  too 
“tight”;  nurse  the  new  business  along,  and  gradually 
“up”  the  prices  to  where  they  belong.  This  is  not  a  time 
for  heavy  profits,  remember.  A  month  or  less  ago  you 
were  hoping  that  you  could  get  rid  of  the  goods  even 
at  cost,  or  even  at  as  small  a  loss  as  possible.  The  new 
business  will  need  careful  handling. 

But  there  are  some  things  in  the  economy  of  canners 
that  our  judgment  has  never  been  able  to  accept.  For 
instance,  guaranteed  prices.  That  is  not  selling;  in 
effect  it  is  merely  consigning  the  goods  to  be  paid  for 
at  prices  ruling  when  time  of  payment  comes,  if  prices 
are  lower,  but  never  higher  1  And  when  that  is  followed 
by  rebating  on  floor  stocks — well,  you  all  know  that 
that  is  not  business,  not  trading.  It  is  gross  foolishness, 
as  we  see  it,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  our  leading 
canners  practice  it.  How  can  any  sort  of  a  stable  mar¬ 
ket  on  canned  foods  be  made  when  practices  of  that 
kind  are  permitted? 

The  pineapple  canners  have  been  leaders  in  good 
business  methods ;  have  pulled  their  industry  out  of  the 
depths,  and  through  quality  packing  and  good  adver¬ 
tising,  have  created  a  market  for  an  immensely 
increased  production,  but  they  are  dead  wrong  in  this 
latest  rebating  move.  We  agree  heartily  with  the  fol- 
owing  correspondent,  and  what  is  more  we  warn 
every  canner  to  keep  away  from  this  rebating,  or 
guaranteeing  prices,  as  if  it  were  poison,  for  it  is  just 
that.  Writing  us  this  western  canner  says : 
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Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  June  20, 1938. 

Since  the  recent  action  taken  on  the  part  of  the  pineapple 
people  in  protecting  jobbers’  floor  stocks,  which  similiar 
action  has  been  taken  by  various  other  canners  from  time 
to  time,  I  have  had  quite  some  correspondence  with  various 
brokers  upon  this  subject.  I  find  that  their  opinion  coincides 
with  that  of  mine,  that  to  give  jobbers  protection  on  floor 
stock  WAS  and  IS  a  bad  move  on  the  part  of  these  canners. 
Some  jobbers  have  already  formed  the  impression  that  such 
procedure  will,  no  doubt,  prevail  for  all  times,  especially  on 
pineapple. 

One  of  my  brokers  writes  as  follows: 

“Canners  would  go  broke  all  over  the  country  if  they  had 
to  follow  a  practice  of  this  kind  of  protecting  jobbers’  floor 
stock  and  the  purpose  of  our  sending  the  letter  was  to  bring 
most  forcibly  to  our  good  principals  the  fact  that  this  thing 
had  been  promulgated  so  that  they  could  counteract  it  by 
very  definite  decisions  of  their  own.  We  would  not 
recommend  to  our  principals  on  competitive  canned  foods 
that  such  a  practice  be  indulged  in  and  we  hope  that  they 
don’t  do  it. 

“On  the  other  hand,  we  hesitate,  to  believe  that  any  jobber 
throughout  the  country  is  passing  on  the  protection  which  he 
received  on  floor  stocks  to  any  retailer.  Why  should  jobbers 
be  protected  if  retailers  are  not  protected?” 

I  have  found  that  a  rule  that  does  not  work  two  ways  is 
usually  not  worth  much.  In  other  words,  can  the  canner 
invoice  the  jobber  against  his  floor  stock  on  an  advancing 
market,  no,  this  would  not  work  at  all. 

I  think  every  member  in  this  association  should  write  a 
letter  to  our  President  and  Secretary,  demanding  Association 
action  against  such  procedure  and  do  everything  they 
possibly  can  to  defeat  such  practice. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  LEROY  FARMER 

Sell  your  goods,  and  make  the  sale  stick,  just  as  you 
are  forced  to  do  when  you  buy  crops  or  supplies,  etc. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Continued  Slight  Improvement — Some  Interest  in  Futures — 
Tomatoes  Advancing — Wisconsin  Asks  75  Cents  For  Future 
4’s  Alaskas,  Pennsylvania  67Vi  to  7214  Cents — Some  Covering 
on  Corn — Fruits  Quiet. 

New  York,  June  24,  1938. 

IMPROVING — Conditions  in  the  canned  foods  market 
continue  to  show  slight  improvement,  the  market 
being  facetiously  described  by  one  observer  as  a 
“creeping  bull  market.”  Distributors  have  been  show¬ 
ing  more  interest  in  spots  during  the  week,  and  the 
evident  firming-up  tendency  on  a  number  of  items 
which  had  previously  been  under  pressure  is  having  its 
effect  on  market  sentiment.  Pricewise  there  were  no 
important  developments  during  the  week,  but  the  tempo 
of  trading  seems  to  be  slowly  accelerating,  which  is  a 
healthy  sign. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  deadlock  on  futures  appears 
to  be  on  its  way  toward  a  solution.  Packers  this  week 
were  sending  up  some  “trial  balloons”  in  the  form  of 
tentative  offerings  of  1938  packs,  notably  on  peas.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  canners  are  seeking  merely  to 
ascertain  buyers’  price  views,  rather  than  making  any 
serious  effort  to  develop  real  volume  trading.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  these  tentative  offerings  for  what  they  really  are, 
buyers  in  turn  are  marking  time  awaiting  a  further 


unfolding  of  the  canners’  hand  before  showing  their 
own  hole  cards. 

TOMATOES — More  interest  in  southern  tomatoes 
for  prompt  shipment  has  developed  during  the  week, 
with  f.  o.  b.  cannery  prices  holding  at  minimums  of  40 
cents  for  Is,  621/4  cents  for  2s,  90  cents  for  21/2S,  and 
$3.25  and  upwards  for  10s.  Apparently,  Texas  toma¬ 
toes,  even  at  the  attractive  levels  at  which  new  pack 
has  been  offering  recently,  are  not  destined  to  replace 
the  tri-state  product  to  any  degree  in  the  New  York 
territory.  In  the  midwest  the  tomato  situation  is  with¬ 
out  change,  and  quotations  on  the  coast  also  remain  at 
previous  levels,  with  but  limited  demand  reported. 

PEAS — New  pack  Wisconsin  peas  have  been  ten¬ 
tatively  offered  on  futures  contracts  here  during  the 
week  on  the  basis  of  75  cents  for  standard  4-sieve 
Alaska,  f.  0.  b.  canneries.  Buying  interest  is  rather 
light  thus  far.  A  prominent  Pennsylvania  canner  is 
out  with  new  pack  pea  prices  on  the  basis  of  671/2  to 
721/2  cents  for  early  June  standard  Alaskas.  Buyers  are 
showing  considerable  interest  in  the  new  pack  in  the 
southern  states,  owing  to  the  unusually  fine  quality 
developed  this  season,  and  it  is  expected  that  consid¬ 
erable  early-season  business  will  be  witnessed. 

CORN  —  Wholesalers  who  have  permitted  their 
inventories  to  run  down  very  low  on  corn  are  beginning 
to  show  more  interest  in  replacement  buying,  and  the 
market  is  tending  to  steady  somewhat.  While  statisti¬ 
cal  reports  show  a  fairly  heavy  corn  carry-over  from 
last  year,  stocks  of  wanted  grades  do  not  appear  to  be 
burdensome,  insofar  as  canners  are  concerned,  and 
there  is  relatively  little  selling  pressure  in  evidence. 
In  the  case  of  fancy  corn,  it  is  believed  that  many 
packers  prefer  to  hold  on  to  their  surpluses  rather  than 
sell  at  current  going  prices,  expecting  the  packing  costs 
during  the  1938  season  will  be  substantially  higher  than 
the  present  market  for  good  quality  corn. 

SALMON  —  While  warmer  weather  is  stimulating 
salmon  sales,  jobbers  do  not  appear  to  be  in  any  hurry 
to  make  replacement  purchases.  Current  business  on 
both  reds  and  pinks  for  coast  shipment  continues 
routine,  the  recent  cut  on  pinks  having  failed  to  develop 
any  sustained  buying  interest. 

SARDINES — Moderately  active  buying  of  sardines, 
mostly  in  less-carlot  quantities,  is  reported,  current 
short  stocks  and  the  light  pack  thus  far  in  the  1938 
season  having  stimulated  distributors  interest  to  some 
extent.  No  price  changes  are  reported  on  this  product 
this  week. 

PINEAPPLE — Reports  in  jobbing  circles  indicate 
that  the  recent  price  cuts  on  pineapple,  which  have  been 
reflected  in  substantially  lower  retail  prices,  have  stimu¬ 
lated  consuming  demand  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Distributors  have  been  moving  out  warehoused  stocks, 
and  buying  in  larger  volume  for  coast  shipment  is 
developing  as  jobbers  come  into  the  market  for  replace¬ 
ments.  Increased  demand,  it  is  reported,  is  encom¬ 
passing  virtually  all  sizes  and  grades. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Buying  interest  continues 
at  a  low  ebb,  insofar  as  coast  shipment  stocks  are  con¬ 
cerned,  with  the  trade  awaiting  the  action  of  California 
canners  in  the  matter  of  price  readjustments  to  place 
these  fruits  in  a  more  favorable  competitive  position 
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CONTINUOUS 

BLANCHER 
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with  pineapple.  A  little  small  lot  trading  is  reported 
in  the  resale  market,  but  jobbers  generally  are  reluctant 
to  make  any  committments  for  shipment  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correepondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Volume  of  Business  Under  Normal,  Buyers  More  Interested  in 
Future  Crop  Conditions  —  Pea  Pack  Short  —  Corn  Planted 
Late — ^Tomato  Market  Firm,  Supply  Limited — Beans  Sluggish — 
Asparagus  Market  Firm — Government  Expected  to  Purchase 
Half  Million  Cans  of  Grapefruit  Juice — Fish  Market  Active — 
The  Mid-City  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  Opening  New  Store  the 
26th — Chains  Deny  Political  Contributions. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  24,  1938. 

General  conditions — while  a  more  optimis¬ 
tic  feeling  prevails,  the  volume  of  business 
actually  being  booked,  is  below  normal. 

Buyers  are  crop  conscious — meaning  are  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  all  reports  as  to  the  progress  of  the  crops, 
the  packs  up  to  date  and  all  other  worthwhile  informa¬ 
tion. 

PEAS — Indiana  canners  report  almost  to  the  man, 
that  it  is  a  short  horse  soon  curried.  The  pack  is 
winding  up  rapidly  in  the  Hoosier  State  and  the  yield 
per  acre  has  been  on  the  average,  only  around  40  to 
50  cases.  Most  Indiana  canners  had  futures  sold  and 
quite  a  number  of  them  will  be  unable  to  deliver  those 
orders  in  full.  A  demand  for  No.  2  tin  standard  early 
Junes  at  721/2  cents  to  75  cents,  Indiana  cannery,  is 
rapidly  absorbing  all  surplus. 

The  pack  is  under  way  in  Central  and  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  as  well  as  Northern  Illinois.  The  yields  to  date 
are  anything  but  satisfactory  and  considerable  aphis 
trouble  is  developing.  Most  canners  seem  convinced 
that  the  pack  will  be  far  less  than  anticipated.  Very 
few  are  sellers  on  today’s  market. 

Buying  seems  to  have  perked  up  somewhat  during 
the  past  week.  The  demand  is  centered  in  standard 
Junes,  something  at  around  70  to  75  cents.  Little  or 
no  interest  has  been  noted  in  the  better  grades.  Prices 


are  firmly  held  and  nearly  everyone  is  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  the  crop  and  pack. 

CORN — Corn  acreage  does  not  look  so  good  here  in 
the  Middlewest.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  planting 
was  extremely  late.  Oldtimers  say  late  com  never 
made  a  good  crop. 

Some  future  prices  on  corn  made  their  appearance 
during  the  past  week  and  these  averaged: 

No.  2  tin  Standard  Bantam  Evergreen . $  .70 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Standard  Bantam  Evergreen..  .75 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Standard  Country  Gentlemen  .771/2 

TOMATOES — Firmness  has  developed.  While  the 
market  has  not  been  generously  or  broadly  supported, 
it  is  today  impossible  to  find  any  Indiana  canner  willing 
to  sell  at  below  the  following  levels : 

No.  2  Standards  . $  .65  factory 

No.  21/2  Standards  . 871/4  factory 

No.  10  Standards  .  3.00  factory 

On  futures,  there  is  little  or  nothing  doing.  A  few 
brokers  are  trying  to  sell  but  their  efforts  go  mostly 
unrewarded. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  market  is  slug¬ 
gish.  Buyers  are  fearful  that  lower  prices  will  soon 
rule.  Some  sales  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of : 

No.  2  Standard  Cut  Green . $  .671/2  Chicago 

No.  2  Standard  Cut  Wax  . 75  Chicago 

ASPARAGUS — It  looks  like  a  firm  market  ahead. 
Chicago  jobbers  have  purchased  only  sparingly,  but 
canners  are  confident  that  their  unsold  holdings  will 
command  even  more  than  today’s  quotations,  by  next 
Fall  or  Winter. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— In  this 
column  last  week  we  remarked  about — off  again — on 
again — Finnegan.  It  finally  developed — on  again — 
meaning  that  the  F.  S.  C.  Corp.  has  announced  its  in¬ 
tention  of  purchasing  practically  a  half  million  cases 
of  grapefruit  juice  at  a  price  equal  to  about  621/2  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery,  for  the  regular  trade  channels. 

Grapefruit  segments  in  Florida  are  firmer  and  there 
are  some  authorities  who  maintain  that  there  are  not 
enough  segments  in  all  canners  hands  to  take  care  of 
normal  trade  between  now  and  next  September. 


A  K  robins  &  COMPANY,  Inc  Baltimore.  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 

"  (Manufacturers  of  Cannins  Equipment)  ■■ 


DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AND  GIVE  ADDED  CLEANLINESS 


Gives  uniform  blanch  for  varying  conditions  of 
stock.  Close  fitting  drum.  Effective  for  blanching 
small  vegetables  . .  .  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 

Write  for  details  and  for  general  catalog  No.  600,  describing 
the  entire  Robins  line  of  canning  equipment. 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Interest,  of  course,  centers 
into  peaches  and  the  trade  is  anxiously  awaiting  and 
wondering  what  will  happen  in  early  July,  when  some 
announcement  from  the  Control  is  expected.  Mean¬ 
while,  some  peaches  have  been  offered  at  from  10  to 
15  cents  less  than  the  Control  basis  on  both  No.  21/2 
standards  and  No.  21/2  choice.  Even  at  those  reduced 
levels,  buying  has  been  very  narrow. 

Apricots  have  shown  a  little  activity  but  canners 
are  reluctant  sellers  at  today’s  going  prices. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Some  little  berry  business 
has  been  recorded  in  Chicago  on  strawberries,  as  well 
as  Royal  Anne  and  black  cherries.  R.  A.  cherries 
should  sell  this  year  better  than  for  several  seasons 
past  as  the  prices  are  the  lowest  for  quite  some  time. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE — Some  improvement 
in  these  items  has  been  noted,  due  largely  to  the  esti¬ 
mates  on  this  year’s  crop  in  New  York,  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  looks  like  those  three  states  will  not 
have  more  than  65  per  cent  of  last  year’s  tonnage. 
Applesauce  has  moved  up  5  or  10  cents  per  dozen  on 
the  No.  2  fancy  grade.  No.  10  apples  are  holding  their 
own  at  around  $3.00,  New  York  cannery,  and  $3.25, 
Coast. 

THE  FISH  LINE — No.  1  tall  pink  salmon  is  meeting 
with  fair  reception  and  some  good  buying  has  been 
noted.  The  market  is  firmly  entrenched  at  $1.00,  Coast. 
Tuna  market  is  settling  to  a  reasonable  basis  and  the 
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nervous  selling  noted  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  disappeared. 
Shrimp  is  being  offered  more  freely  from  the  Gulf  at 
slight  concessions  to  the  prices  of  a  month  ago. 

CORRECTING  OUR  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  CHAIN 
STORE  ASSOCIATION — In  our  last  issue  it  was  stated  in 
this  column  that  according  to  reports  the  National 
Grocery  Chain  Association  had  raised  a  fund  to  be 
used  to  defeat  Congressman  Patman  and  other  Con¬ 
gressmen  who  had  sponsored  the  Patman  Anti-Chain 
Store  Bill.  We  have  since  learned  that  such  reports 
were  erroneous  and  without  any  foundation  in  fact. 
We  regret  our  unfortunate  mistake. 

THE  MID-CITY  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  CO.— 
One  of  the  aggressive  wholesale  grocers  of  Chicago, 
will  have  a  grand  opening  of  their  new  store  at  1942 
South  52nd  Avenue,  Sunday,  June  26th.  It  is  said 
the  building  is  ideally  adapted  for  the  perfect  operation 
of  an  up-to-date  wholesale  grocery  firm. 

ROYAL  BLUE  STORES — Sunday,  July  3rd,  is  the 
day  this  local  chain  will  hold  its  annual  picnic.  It  has 
become  somewhat  of  an  established  custom  for  the 
Royal  Blue  Stores  to  have  a  field  day  once  a  year  for 
all  their  employees,  customers,  their  families  and 
friends. 
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By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Better  Movement  of  Goods — Immediate  Shipments  Indicate 
Low  Stocks — ^The  Carry-Overs — The  Sales  and  Movements — 
Some  Sizes  of  Asparagus  Will  Be  Scarce — Some  Cherry  Prices 
Down — Sold-Out  Sign  on  Some  Spinach. 

San  Francisco,  June  23,  1938. 

Better  —  The  movement  of  canned  foods  has 
improved  somewhat  of  late,  but  considerable  of  the 
added  business  has  come  through  larger  Govern¬ 
ment  purchases.  In  general,  buying  is  on  a  limited 
scale,  with  immediate  shipment  the  rule,  indicating 
very  light  stocks  in  the  hands  of  others  than  canners. 
Not  a  few  of  the  political  and  financial  minded  among 
canners  are  freely  predicting  a  marked  wave  of  buying 
in  the  no  distant  future,  stating  that  in  their  opinion 
conditions  are  so  shaping  themselves  that  distributors 
will  be  seeking  to  carry  merchandising  bought  at  low 
prices  rather  than  have  the  cash  on  hand. 

CARRY-OVERS — The  Canners  League  of  California 
recently  brought  out  a  report  of  the  fruit  carry-over  as 
of  June  1,  1938,  this  representing  reports  from  more 
than  99  per  cent  of  those  who  packed  in  1937.  Total 
stocks  on  hand  on  this  date,  both  sold  and  unsold, 
reduced  to  the  No.  2i/i  basis,  was  as  follows :  Apricots, 
2,304,957  cases;  cherries,  37,133;  freestone  peaches, 
434,831;  cling  peaches,  5,577,609;  pears,  366,674; 
fruits  for  salad,  441,230,  and  fruit  cocktail,  1,294,730. 
Total  unsold  stock  on  hand  on  June  1,  was:  Apricots, 
2,027,880  cases;  cherries,  32,194;  freestone  peaches, 
371,261;  cling  peaches,  4,930,157;  pears,  316,376; 
fruits  for  salad,  390,415,  and  fruit  cocktail,  988,772. 
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Along  with  these  figures,  which  are  carefully 
arranged  according  to  can  sizes,  is  a  compilation  of  the 
movement  and  sales  situation  for  the  crop  year,  June  1 
1937  to  June  1, 1938,  with  figures  covering  the  previous 
year  for  comparison.  These  give  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  those  seeking  to  analyze  sales  trends.  For  quick 
reference  showing  movement  and  sales  of  fruits  for  the 
past  two  years,  the  following  may  be  of  interest : 

MOVEMENT  SALES 

1937-1938  1936-1937  1937-1938  1936-1937 


Apricots . 3,476,145  3,515,335  3,685,127  3,480,013 

Cherries  .  209,166  214,710  210,323  214,416 

Pears  . 1,484,912  2,343,768  1,420,405  2,413,128 

Free  Peaches  .  677,161  518,643  720,609  518,402 

Cling  Peaches . 8,125,509  10,667,702  8,156,750  10,697,991 


Fruits  for  Salad..l,193,607  1,335,605  1,165,236  1,355,400 
Fruit  Cocktail 2,347,088  2,258,631  2,514,357  2,270,653 

ASPARAGUS — The  packing  of  asparagus  has  been 
speeded  up  a  little  during  the  week  by  warmer  weather 
but  it  is  not  believed  that  the  quota  of  1,800,000  cases 
will  be  reached  much  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Cer¬ 
tain  sizes  promise  to  be  rather  scarce  and  buying  seems 
to  be  of  the  selective  variety,  buyers  anticipating  in 
volume  only  on  items  and  brands  that  may  be  sold  out 
early. 

CHERRIES — Cherry  packing  has  also  been  made 
more  active  during  the  week  by  w'armer  weather  which 
has  ripened  the  fruit  rapidly.  Some  of  the  larger 
packers  have  made  readjustments  in  their  price  lists, 
with  prices  a  little  lower  on  certain  items.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  for  example,  has  reduced 
prices  on  No.  2i/>  standards  to  $1.80  and  on  No.  1  tails 
to  $1,121/^.  This  is  for  shipment  prior  to  July  31. 

PEAS — While  some  tentative  prices  on  Coast  peas 
have  been  named,  most  packers  are  withholding  lists  as 
late  as  possible  in  an  effort  to  scale  down  carry-over 
stocks.  Some  readjustments  of  prices  have  been  made 
of  late,  with  advances  about  balancing  the  declines. 

SALMON — Some  increased  business  is  being  had  by 
canners  as  a  result  of  reducing  prices  on  Alaska  pink 
salmon  to  $1.00,  but  this  is  scarcely  as  marked  as  had 
been  hoped.  Business  on  Alaska  reds  is  largely  of  a 
routine  nature,  with  buyers  filling  immediate  require¬ 
ments  only.  New  pack  Copper  River  sockeye  salmon 
is  being  quoted  at  $2.25  for  No.  1  tails,  $2.50  for  No.  1 
flats  and  $1.65  for  halves.  The  pack  to  date  is  reported 
as  light.  Some  packers  are  guaranteeing  that  these 
prices  will  not  be  more  than  10  cents  a  dozen  higher 
than  opening  prices  on  new  pack  Alaska  reds. 

SPINACH — Some  packers  of  high  quality  spinach 
have  moved  their  entire  output  and  others  expect  to  be 
putting  out  the  “Sold  Out”  sign  shortly.  Of  course, 
there  is  plenty  of  spinach  to  be  had  from  other  packers, 
as  there  was  a  considerable  carry-over.  Low  price  for 
No.  21/0  seems  to  be  $1.15,  except  on  an  occasional  dis¬ 
tress  lot. 

CAN  SIZES  —  A  step  toward  standardization  of 
packages  was  made  recently  when  the  California  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  which  administers  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Act,  ruled  against  the  addition  of  an  eight- 
ounce  bottle  or  can  by  brewers.  The  Commission  ruled 
that  the  addition  of  the  new  size  container  would 
further  demoralize  the  market,  inflicting  added  costs 
on  brewers  without  increasing  beer  consumption. 
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Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Cemnmff  Trade*’ 

Shrimp  Arrive — Brown  Shrimp— Oyster  Danger  Over — 
Vegetable  Packs  Over. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  24, 1938. 
HRIMP — Shrimp  hit  on  the  Alabama  coast  last 
week  and  while  not  in  large  quantities,  yet  the 
shrimpers  were  able  to  get  enough  to  supply  the 
local  demand  and  a  few  barrels  over,  which  were 
shipped  out. 

The  shrimp  were  medium  size,  of  a  brownish  color 
and  tougher  than  the  shrimp  we  generally  get  on  this 
coast,  which  indicates  that  they  migrated  into  these 
waters  from  the  Atlantic  coast  or  other  waters. 

Once  or  twice  a  year  we  get  these  kind  of  shrimp, 
which  some  call  Virginia  shrimp  and  they  don’t  stay 
here  over  two  weeks  at  a  time. 

My  theory  of  these  brown  shrimp  is  that  they  get 
penned  up  in  a  lagoon  or  lake  when  its  mouth  to  the 
bay,  ocean  or  gulf  closes  and  these  shrimp  in  the  lagoon 
or  lake  not  getting  the  free  flowing  ocean  or  gulf  salt 
water,  like  in  the  bay,  do  not  shed  as  regular,  nor  as 
often  as  in  the  bay  and  they  grow  to  be  runts,  hence 
tough  and  brownish  color.  Then  when  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son  comes  in  the  locality  of  these  lagoons  or  lakes,  the 
tide  rises,  opening  the  mouth  of  same  and  these  brown 
shrimp  get  into  the  ocean  and  gulf. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  they  are  a  little  tougher  than 
our  bay  and  gulf  shrimp,  these  brown  shrimp  are  just 
as  delicious  as  any  other  shrimp  and  they  carry  well 
when  shipping  them  raw,  headless. 

Apalachicola,  Florida  continues  to  get  shrimp  and 
one  of  the  sea  food  factories  there  is  canning  shrimp 
one  or  two  days  a  week. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.45  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  large;  $1.35  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.30  for  No. 
1  small,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS  —  There  was  some  apprehension  felt 
about  the  oysters  in  Mobile  bay  about  two  months  ago, 
due  to  the  water  in  the  bay  getting  too  fresh,  caused 
by  the  big  rises  in  the  rivers  that  empty  into  the  bay. 
And  while  the  fear  has  not  altogether  gone,  yet  the 
bay  has  gotten  salty  again  and  unless  heavy  rains  cause 
the  bay  to  get  fresh  again,  the  damage  to  the  oysters 
in  Mobile  bay  will  not  be  very  great. 

No  canning  of  oysters  will  take  place  in  this  section 
until  December. 

The  movement  of  canned  oysters  is  now  limited  to 
a  few  cases  that  are  being  shipped  in  a  mixed  car  of 
vegetables  and  shrimp. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $1.90  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

VEGETABLES — The  crowder  peas  pack  is  the  only 
one  going  on  in  this  section  and  this  in  a  small  way,  as 
all  the  canneries  do  not  pack  them. 

Very  little  acreage  of  beans  was  contracted  for  by 
the  canners  of  this  section  and  they  drew  their  supply 
of  raw  materials  from  the  beans  that  they  planted 
themselves  and  the  surplus  from  those  planted  for  the 
produce  market. 

The  pimiento  pack  is  expected  to  get  under  way  in 
about  two  weeks  and  the  okra  in  about  four  weeks. 


We  are  having  some  rain,  which  helps  vegetation. 

The  price  of  No.  2  cut  stringless  beans  is  70  cents  per 
dozen  and  $3.50  for  No.  10.  Young  tender  whole  beans 
is  $1.05  for  No.  2. 

Crowder  peas  are  90  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$4.50  for  No.  10. 

Cut  okra  is  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.50 
for  No.  10. 

Okra  and  tomatoes  are  95  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
and  $4.50  for  No.  10. 

Whole  pimiento  peppers  50  cents  per  dozen  for  four 
ounce  and  75  cents  for  seven  ounce,  all  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

• 

WITH  CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

taken  to  it,  but  more  important  than  that,  it  has 
definitely  brought  new  trade  to  my  store.  The  better 
kind  of  trade  that  every  grocer  wants,  too.  Once  your 
customers  try  the  frosted  line,  they  are  sure  to  return 
because  the  price  is  right  and  the  quality  is  there.  In 
the  past  three  years,  I  haven’t  seen  a  single  package  of 
frosted  food  that  was  unsatisfactory  and  not  a  package 
that  I  wasn’t  proud  to  sell.  The  quality  of  all  the  foods 
is  consistant,  and  all  as  near  perfect  as  is  humanly 
possible  to  pack. 

“And  so  in  closing,  let  me  say  to  those  of  you  who 
have  been  unable  to  get  this  new  line  in  your  store, 
when  the  day  comes  when  the  spreading  arms  of  this 
new  industry  reach  your  town,  be  an  intelligent  and 
alert  enough  merchant  to  get  it  and  get  it  first  because 
as  one  Michigan  grocer  recently  prophesized,  ‘Frosted 
foods  will  ultimately  replace  50  per  cent  of  canned 
foods  and  fresh  vegetables.’  ” 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y  our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F,  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 


ASPARAGUS 


White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2^! . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 . . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s....... 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2......„ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.............. 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2......^.. 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  FYesh  l^ite . 

No.  10  . . . . 

No.  2  Soak^ . 


.67% 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  2%  . 96 

No.  10  .  S.26 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . . . 70 

. . . 90 

. 3.26 


No.  2% 
No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  C 
No.  2% 
No.  10  . 

Std.  Slicet 
No.  2% 
No.  10  , 

Ex.  Std.  t 
No.  10  „. 

CARROTS 


- — . 

1,  No.  2... 

.  Rft 

. .  3.76  . . 

Central 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.50 

1.95 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

2.16 

2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

1.66 

1.76 

1.06 

1.16 

.96 

1.00 

4.50 

6.00 

.67% 

.75 

.70  .80 

3.26 

3.50 

3.76  4.00 

.65 

.70 

.67%  .75 

2.60 

3.35 

3.36  . 

1.00 

1.35 

1.35  1.75 

5.00 

6.00 

.86 

4.60 

4.76 

1.00 

.85  .90 

.67% 

.75  .80 

4.00 

••••••• 

’l’io  lii’e 

To”?) 

"TeH 

“.6’2%  "ieS 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00  3.25 

1.26  1.30 

’.92%  ‘i'.'o'o 
”.76  "’.’si) 

"’.’eo  "m 


.90  1.20 
.96  1.60 

8.76  4.60 

.66  .70 


.62%  .65 
.67%  .76 
2.76  3.00 


Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

. 76 

No.  10  . 

.  S  RO 

4.25 

.75 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . 

.  fiK 

'.'eo 

2.76 

.70 

8.00 

No.  10  . 

.  a  on 

8.26 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 
Std.  No.  2 

.fiO 

1.10 

1.25 

Fancy  No.  2  . 

-  .90 

1.10 

1.16 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.45  2.65 

2.50  2.60 

2.60  2.60 
2.55  2.70 

2.’60  2.’6(j 

2.36  2.46 

2.16  2.26 

2.20  2.25 

2.00  2.40 

1.20  1.26 

6.00  _ 

.90  . 

’”80  ”!86 
i.i'o  !!!.... 

I’.bo  ’i’.’i’b 
'ibb  ’.g’b 

’”.’85  ’”.’96 
1.10  _ _ 

3.36  _ 

.96  . 

3.60  . . 

”.66  "  ”.’76 


1.80 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

. 86 

_  4.75 

1.05 

.85 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

_  .80 

.95 

.80 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2.. . 

No.  10  . . 

. 76 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2... 

. 70 

.80 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

Na  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  " 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . " 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Os . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4a...., . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28..„......... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  38 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48..........™ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68....™.™,. 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is _ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28..... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . - 

lOs  . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

lOs  . 


.66  .75 

”.’86  i’ioo 


.72%  .80 


.67%  .76 
.82%  1.10 


.75 


.76 

"’65 


.60 

3.85 


.70 


.86 

4.60 


.65 


.80 

4.00 

.66 

3.00 


.85 

2.60 


.86 

4.60 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 
No.  2  . 


.96 

5.75 


.80  .96 

4.50  5.00 

.77%  .80 

4.25  5.00 


3.76 

.80 


.65 

3.76 

.65 

3.75 


.60 

1.90 


.70 

4.60 


4.00 


.66 

2.35 


No.  10  . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora.  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.16  1.16 


1.25 

1.50 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.35 

1.15 

1.30 

1.00 

1.25 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.15 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.25 

1.15 

1.20 

.95 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

.90 

1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

.85 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.10 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

.85 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.95 

6.60 

6.76 

6.00 

5.25 

4.75 

's.’oo 

4.00 

4.76 

4.50 

4.76 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

1.25  . 

1.30 

1.50 

1.30 

1.45 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05  . 

1.15 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.00  . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

.85  1.00 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

.75  .80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

5.00  5.25 

5.25 

5.50 

. 

4.76  5.00 

4.75 

5.50 

.85  .90 

.72%  .80 

.80 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

.70  .75 

.70 

.75 

.85 

.90 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.90 

5.00  . 

4.25  4.50 

3.76  4.00 

4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75 

3.50  3.75 

3.75 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

_ 

4.00 

4.60 

.67%  .70 

.90 

.95 

.42%  .50 

.55 

.60 

.57% 

.60 

2.16  2.75 

3.60 

67%  .70 

_ _ 

. 

2.70  3.60 

— 

— 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.76  . 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.86 

2.60  . 

2.60 

2.26 

.62%  .77% 

.65 

.72% 

.80 

.80  .96 

.80 

.80 

.96 

2780  3.'00 

2.65 

2.85 

3.16 

.65  .72% 

.65 

.65 

.96 

1.10 

.82%  .95 

.80 

.90 

1.15 

1.35 

2.90  3.25 

2.65 

3.00 

3.60 

4.35 

.80  _ 

1.06  - 

••••••• 
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I!ut«rn 


Centra] 


Went  Coast 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


SWEET  POTATOES 
’  Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack- 


No.  S 


Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack- 


No.  8  . 
No.  10 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . — 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . . 


Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 90 

No.  8  . — . - 

No.  10  .  3.2.5 

TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04., 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  .  2.60 

TURNIP  GREENS 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

.70 

.70 

.80 

.87% 

2.70 

3.00 

. . 

•****•' 

.76 

1.20 

1.20 

.97% 

1.00 

1.60 

1.60 

Oo 

.'.t: 

Solid  Pack 

1.06 

1.06 

.96 

1.02% 

1.26 

1.86 

1.32% 

1.37% 

4.16 

(TSi 

.67% 

.76 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

1.26 

.95 

1.10 

3.60 

2.76 

2.86 

With  puree 

.40 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

.62% 

.70 

.65 

.70 

.72% 

.90 

1.00 

.87%  .90 

.80 

.87% 

1.10 

1.16 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

.42% 

.40 

3.26 

2.60 

3.60 

3.26 

3.40 

.40 

3.05 

3,25 

2.00 

2.60 

2.76 

2.85 

.40 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

.66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

2.60 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

8.00 

.76 

.66 

.67% 

1.05 

.86 

.90 

3.60 

2.90 

3.00 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 


2.60 

2.90 

2.76 

8.16 

.65 

.70 

2.90 

3.26 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std. . 62%  ... 

No.  10  .  2.78  ... 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy— . 

No.  2%,  Choice . .  . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  Florid 

8  ox.  . 

No.  2  . — . 


1.70  1.85 
1.50  1.65 
1.26  1.45 

California 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  ox . 

No.  1  . . 


No.  2 
No.  6 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.36 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . - 

No.  10  . — 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.85 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.70 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . - . 

No.  10,  Syrup . — .  6.25 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  . 

Ehc.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . -  . 

No.  2%  . — . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  E^.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


. 

.92%  1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

2.85 

3.00 

2.76 

3.10 

.44 

.46 

.37 

.44% 

.64 

.56 

.48 

.60 

.67% 

.62% 

.66 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.65 

.75 

.80 

2.00 

1.90 

2.12% 

2.12% 

eo 

1.35 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . 

46  ox . 

No.  10  . — . 


1.85 

1.90 

1.60 

1.76 

1.45 

1.66 

3.76 

4.00 

6.76 

6.00 

3.16 

3.35 

1.70 

1.80 

1.46 

1.66 

1.36 

1.02%  1.20 

1.36 

6.80 

6.26 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.65 

5.85 

6.10 

.52% 

.72% 

1.05 

1.50 

2.40 

6.00 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.. 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . . — .  1.66  1.86 

No.  10  .  6.26  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.16  1.86 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.60  . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.46 

6.60 


1.60 

6.00 


2.26 

8.00 


1.20 

4“78 


2.35 

8.40 


1.60 

O'ii 


1.16 

5.60 


1.20 

6.00 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2., 


1.36 

6.00 

2.00 

1.90 

1.80 


2.15 

2.00 

1.85 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2., 
STRAWBERRIES 


. 

1.46 

1.60 

.  2.10 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

.  6.76 

.  2.10 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

6.26  6.75 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.65 

.  2.65 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  ox . — . 70 

No.  2.  19  ox. .  1.26 

No.  2,  17  ox . 

LOBSTER 


%  lb. 

y*  lb. 


2.10 

2.60 


Std.,  4  ox.. 

6  ox . 

8  ox.  ... 


6.60 

6.60 

3.26 

3.26 

3.00  . 

1.96 

1.96 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

.95 

1.06 

.96  . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00  . 

1.16  1.26 

1.90 

2.10 

1.60  1.76 

2.00 

2.20 

1.90  . 

Selects,  6  ox . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . — . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.36 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  2.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . — . 

%8  . . 

¥48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . — . -  . 

%8  . 

%8  .  . 


2.80 


3.60 

2.70 


2.26 

1.66 

2.00 


2.60 

1.70 

2.10 


1.00 

.80 

8.60 

2.10 

.96 

1.80 


1.00 


2.10 


Southern 
1.20  1.30 


1.26 

1.36 


1.36 

1.46 


1.70  1.70 

3.36  3.40 


10.60  11.46 

6.76  6.80 

3.85  4.15 

9.60  10.66 


6.26 

8.66 


6.76 

8.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  he  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  2  Solid  nickel,  jacketed,  agi¬ 
tated  Vacuum  Pans:  1  50  gal.,  1  100  gal.,  unused.  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS:  Copper  and  aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum 
Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell 
from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Invincible  Corn  Huskers;  1  Four-pocket  Corn 
and  Apple  Sauce  Filler;  2  Prescott  hand-power  Apple  Graders; 
2  Morgan  Nailing  Machines;  1  Monitor  Five-shoe  Bean  Grader; 
1  Peerless  ten-valve  Syruper  and  Tomato  Juice  Filler;  1 
Sprague-Sells  Cut  Bean  and  Pea  Blancher;  1  Monitor  Bean 
Cutter;  1  Atlas  Steam  Engine;  1  Sinclair-Scott  nested  Pea 
Grader  No.  34.  The  above  machines  are  in  good  shape,  and 
prices  are  reasonable.  Address  Box  A-2312  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutters,  belt 
driven,  1936  model,  with  heads  for  cutting  both  Whole-grain 
and  Cream-style  corn,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  These 
machines  have  cut  less  than  10,000  cases  each.  Also  one  Sprague 
Universal  Corn  Cutter,  belt  driven,  1936  model,  with  Whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Also 
one  Robins  Twin-Screw  Whole-grain  Corn  Flotation  Washer, 
used  two  seasons.  Also  1  Robins  late  type  Whole  grain  Corn 
Silker  with  high-speed  motor-driven  fan.  Also  1  Huntley  Rod- 
Reel  Washer  with  screens  spaced  for  Whole-grain  Corn  cleaning. 
Address  Box  A-2293  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  70  Station  Sprague  Peeling  Table;  two 
Wescott  Peeling  Tables  for  tomatoes;  one  Robins  Scalder;  one 
Ayars  five-pocket  Shaker  Filler;  two  80  HP  Boilers;  one  125  HP 
Boiler.  William  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Anderson-Barngrover  Beet  Grader  for  6  grades, 
with  double  eccentric,  with  pulley  drive.  Also  Anstice  heavy 
duty  Cube  Cutter,  belt  drive.  Both  machines  in  first  class  con¬ 
dition,  used  one  short  season.  Address  Box  A-2313  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Limited  number  of  used  and  reconditioned  small 
retorts  for  home  canning,  experimental  or  laboratory  work. 
St-25  Burpee  $6.00.  40  qt.  National  $15.00  No.  2  Hotel  size 

Dixie  $22.00.  Capacity  81  No.  1;  52  No.  2;  33  No.  3;  approximate 
shipping  weight  122  lbs.  No.  3  factory  size  Dixie  retorts  $32.00, 
capacity  225  No.  1;  175  No.  2;  106  No.  3.  All  equipment  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned  f.  o.  b.  St  Louis,  Missouri.  Midwest  Fed¬ 
erated  Cooperatives,  220  S.  Boyle  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  —  Flat  Surface  Grader  for  lima  beans.  State 
whether  wood  or  iron  frame,  age,  condition  and  lowest  cash 
price.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — One  used  Tuc  Husker  of  1936,  1937  or  1938  model. 
State  condition,  serial  number  and  lowest  cash  price.  Address 
Box  A-2314  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster  and  One  Peerless 
6-valve  Syruper  for  2y2S.  Address  Box  A-2315  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  Millions  now  ready.  Special 
wholesale  prices.  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  75c  thousand; 
50,000,  $30.00;  100,000,  $50.00.  Tomato  plants  $1.00  thousand; 
100,000,  $75.00.  Sweet  potato  plants  $1.00  thousand  any  quan¬ 
tity.  Prompt  shipments,  full  count,  well  packed,  good  delivery 
guaranteed.  Old  Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Seed.  35  bushels  Asgrow  Green  Pod  Stringless 
Bean  Seed;  100  bushels  Henderson  Bush  Lima  Bean  Seed.  Grown 
by  Associated  Seed  Gi’owers,  Inc.  The  Torsch  Canning  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  offers  services 
for  1938  season,  18  years’  experience  in  the  canning  industry. 
Qualified  packer  of  whole  tomatoes  and  their  allied  products, 
cold  packing  and  the  preserving  of  berries,  also  the  barreling 
of  cucumbers  and  peppers.  Immediate  attention  given  to  in¬ 
quiries.  Address  Box  B-2304  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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OR  cAumsf'^ 


Prompt  shipment  of  com 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  &  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contribvtiona  Welcome 

UNDER  SUSPICION 

Several  members  of  a  woman’s  club  were  chatting 
with  a  little  daughter  of  their  hostess. 

“I  suppose  you’re  a  great  help  to  your  mother,” 
suggested  one. 

“Oh,  yes,”  replied  the  youngster,  “and  so  is  Ethel, 
but  today  it’s  my  turn  to  count  the  spoons  after  the 
company  has  gone.” 

AGREEABLE  ALL  AROUND  I 

Mistress:  Is  my  bath  ready,  Clara?  | 

Maid  (no  reference) :  Why,  this  ain’t  Saturday  night.  E 

“How  dare  you?  I  bathe  twice  a  day,  of  course.  I  I 
don’t  want  a  maid  as  ignorant  as  you  seem  to  be. 

Leave  my  employ.” 

“I’ll  go,  all  right.  I  don’t  want  to  work  for  nobody 
who  needs  a  bath  as  often  as  you  seem  to.” 

WHY,  OF  COURSE 

“With  all  due  deference,  my  boy,  I  really  think  our 
English  custom  at  the  telephone  is  better  than  saying 
‘Hello!’  as  you  do.” 

“What  do  you  say  in  England?” 

“We  say:  ‘Are  you  there?’  Then,  of  course,  if  you 
are  not  there,  there  is  no  use  in  going  on  with  the 
conversation.” 

An  aged  worshipper  whose  hearing  was  impaired 
was  being  shown  to  a  pew  by  a  Scotch  usher,  who 
became  suspicious  of  an  immense  ear  trumpet  which  ' 
the  visitor  carried  under  his  arm.  As  he  gave  the 
stranger  a  seat  he  said  to  him : 

“One  toot  and  you’re  ott !” 

PAINSTAKING  WORKER 

Foreman:  I  thought  you  said  you  were  an  expert 
bricklayer?  You’ve  worked  all  morning,  and  now  you 
can  go  get  your  time. 

Bricklayer:  Have  ye  any  fault  to  find  wit  the  brick 
I  laid? 

Foreman :  No,  but  I  thought  you  might  have  laid  the 
other  one,  too,  while  you  were  about  it. 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


“There  are  three  kinds  of  liars,”  said  Judge  Taft  at 
an  American  Bar  Association  banquet.  “There  is  a 
dammed  lair,  the  expert  witne.ss  and  the  after-dinner 
speaker  who  says:  ‘I’ll  not  detain  you  long.’  ” 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


DOING  HIS  BIT 

Lecturer:  What  have  any  of  you  done  to  save  our 
timber? 

Voice  from  Rear :  I  shot  a  woodpecker  once. 

The  part  of  the  automobile  which  causes  more  acci¬ 
dents  than  any  other  is  the  nut  that  holds  the  steering 
wheel. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  lor  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


agitators 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  H.  o. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

K.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg  Wis. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  Ail  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalHmore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md, 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westoinster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAHS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  lor  Food  (not  heimetlcallT 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  Qty. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


INSECnCIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE.  Canneis. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  ox  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  ,  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Catming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALPERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (ior  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  ansect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  ^darburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wit 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaii^lis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coloration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


/>£4  ADJUSTMENT 

LIQUID  I  _ 
ADJUSTMENT 


AYARS  New  Perfection 


■REVOLVING  HOPPER 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


CHANCE  GRADE 
.  \  LEVER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


STEAM  COIL 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  * 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEWI 

Jv  MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


.WEIRTON,W.VA 


proven 


Originated  by  the  late  Calvin  N.  Keeney;  improved 
and  continually  kept  pure-lined  on  our  Western  grounds. 


GIANT 

Stringless  Green  Pod 


ROUND  POD  KIDNEY  WAX 
or  Brittle  Wax 


At  their  best  in  the  orisinator’s 


(Asgrow) 

Associated  Seed  Groivers,  Inc 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Neu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Allanta  Indianapolis  losAnqeles  Memphis  Salinas 


strain 


